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Peru’s Progress Takes Shape 
Under Stimulus of WAR 


By Tueopore J. Purstey, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
y ’ g 


ERU IS ASTIR with new activity, and 

for 1943 more economic progress is 
in prospect than for any previous year. 
Recovery from the depression after 
World War I began much earlier in Peru 
than in most other Latin American coun- 
tries, and recent years have been marked 
by internal peace and well-being, despite 
earthquakes, border disputes, and world- 
wide disturbance. There are definite 
signs, moreover, that the standard of 
living has been improved. 

The present war has caused a competi- 
tive demand for strategic and essential 
Peruvian materials such as sugar, cop- 
per, petroleum, flax, barbasco, quinine, 
and rubber. Activity in some of these 
lines is expected to be greatly accelerated 
in 1943, compensating in part for the re- 
duced export markets for cotton. There 
is much public and private interest in 
new industrial projects and in large-scale 
development of the country’s many nat- 
ural resources. 


Thrill of New Enterprise 


Peru is now, more than ever before, 
conscious of its role in current affairs, 
although some writers have given the 
erroneous impression that the chief in- 
terests of the country center around 
archeological treasures and the tradi- 
tions of the Spanish conquistadores. To 
visit the city of Lima is to catch the thrill 
of progress and new enterprise such as 
might be felt in some rapidly growing 
North American city. It is a metropolis 
of numerous ultra-modern office and 
apartment buildings which are often lo- 
cated next to very old and picturesque 
structures of the Spanish colonial period. 

Lima is a great city—a center of cul- 
ture, commerce, and government. Its 
population has nearly tripled in the two 
decades from 1920 to 1940, advancing 
from 176,000 to well over 500,000 people. 
Changes that have taken place in Lima 
indicate a new spirit which seeks for 
Peru a position of greater prominence 
among the nations of the hemisphere. 


War Spurs Many Exports J/ 


While causing a shortage of shipping 
and an acute scarcity of all imported 
goods, the war has benefited many Peru- 
Vian exports. Because of their strategic 
Value these are given space priority on 
available ships in preference to other less 
essential items. Foremost to benefit from 


the war has been the mining industry, 
especially those properties producing 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, vanadium, 
and molybdenum. 

Peruvian agriculture showed its in- 
herent strength when the shock of losing 
its principal cotton export markets was 
absorbed by the spectacular comeback 
of sugar. Much acreage formerly planted 
to cotton is now producing flax, for which 
there is a tremendous war-created de- 
mand. 

Can all this progress be explained by 
the war? What would Peru’s position 
have been had the war not occurred? 


What are the country’s future possibil- 
ities? The expansion of highways and 
manufacturing was already transform- 
ing the economy before 1939. This trend 
has been stimulated by the war but prob- 
ably would have continued under normal 
conditions. Possessing a wealth of min- 
erals, arable land, and varied climate, 
the nation’s resources would seem to offer 
the basis for great development. 


Strategic Highways 


Highways are playing a major part in 
this forward economic movement. Plans 
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Three-fourths of Peru’s people own their own farms in the ancient Andean highlands. This is a 


Quechua girl of the mountain region. 
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See 3 : ag 
Courtesy William LaVarre 
At Oroya, the copper smelters turn out ship- 
loads of vital metals for U. S. industries. 


for an extensive road-building program 
were formulated prior to 1930, but large- 
scale construction dates from 1937. By 
1941 the Peruvian section of the Pan- 
American Highway was open to traffic 
from the Ecuadoran border to the fron- 
tiers of Chile and Bolivia, a distance of 
some 1,860 miles. 

A total mileage of 15,500 reported at 
the beginning of 1942 was greatly supple- 
mented during the year by rapid progress 
on the so-called “penetration” highways 
which are to join the coastal region with 
the eastern hinterland across the Andes, 
known as the “montana”. 

Of most immediate interest is the new 
Central Highway which extends north- 
east from Lima across the Andes via 
Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navi- 
gable waters of the Ucayali River. This 
500-mile roadway which is scheduled for 
completion during 1943 will be the first 
trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru. Its completion 
will be a great milestone in Peruvian 
history because it will open a vast, unde- 
veloped region to settlement. 

Of present significance is the fact that 
this road will make possible the trucking 
of rubber and other tropical products 
of wartime necessity to the Pacific 
coast—a shorter and faster route than 
the long journey down the Amazon. 


Much Time Saved 


The trip from Lima to the Amazonian 
river port of Iquitos, before the inaugura- 
tion of airplane service, required either a 
month’s journey by muleback and river 
launches over mountain trails and 
through Amazonian jungles or a long 
trip by steamer from Callao through the 
Panama Canal and up the Amazon River. 
By using the highway, travel time from 
Lima to Iquitos will be reduced to 5 days. 
A new oil field (Ganzo Azul) has been 
brought into production at a point on 
the Pachitea River about 25 miles from 
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the highway near its eastern terminus. 
The proximity of the oil field to both the 
highway and navigable water is signifi- 
cant. 


Difficulties Surmounted 


Mountainous terrain presents an ex- 
tremely difficult obstacle to the highway 
engineer in Peru. Some roads leading 
from the coast to the Amazon region, 
such as the Central Highway, cross the 
Andes at altitudes of 14,000 to 16,000 feet, 
so that many of these passes exceed the 
elevation of Mount Whitney (14,500 
feet) , the highest mountain in the United 
States. It has been a herculean task 
to build roads across this formidable 
cordillera extending the length of Peru, 
many of whose snow-faced peaks are 
more than 20,000 feet above sea level. 

Despite such impediments road build- 
ing goes on at a rapid pace. New roads 
are linking former isolated areas more 
closely and may be expected to change 
greatly the present economic structure 
of the Republic. 


Industrial Development 


New industries are also transforming 
the Peruvian scene. Nationalistic senti- 
ment represented by protective tariffs, 
the exemption of new enterprises from 
taxation, and organization of the In- 
dustrial Bank have all aided domestic 
industry. Direct Government partici- 
pation has also occurred in some lines. 

A steadily rising tempo of industrial 
development has been going on during 
the last 12 years, the trend being in- 
tensified after 1939 when foreign com- 
petition began to diminish because of 
the war. 

Peruvian manufacturing industries 
produce a wide variety of goods of which 
the most important are textiles, food- 
stuffs, beverages, wearing apparel, 
leather, shoes, cement, and lumber. A 
large portion of the national require- 
ments are produced by the cotton and 
woolen textile mills which use domestic 
raw materials. It has been estimated 
that these mills supply all of the cotton 
yarn used for weaving, 60 percent of 
the cotton piece goods consumed, and 
about 85 percent of the wool ya®h and 
woolen textile needs of the country. 
There are also factories producing 
fabrics and knit goods from imported 
rayon and silk yarns. The textile mills 
are humming with activity under the 
impetus of a brisk local demand and 
the absence of foreign competition. 

The manufacturing and processing of 
foodstuffs is another important indus- 
trial group. Although surpluses of re- 
fined sugar and cottonseed oil are pro- 
duced for export, Peru normally imports 
many foodstuffs. A fish-canning indus- 
try has recently been established and 
is also exporting some of its production. 
Although the coastal waters of Peru 
abound with edible fish, the business was 
hitherto neglected. This new activity 
is contributing toward the solution of 
a current shortage of foodstuffs. Tan- 
neries and shoe factories supply prac- 
tically all needs for leather and leather 
goods and could even provide a surplus 
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for export if demand were ample. Ce. 
ment output has steadily increased angq 
now approximates a level sufficient to 
care for domestic demand. 


Great Timber Resources 


Peru’s tropical forests east of the 
Andes are a potential source of wealth 
which has until recently remained a)- 
most untouched. Aside from the opera- 
tions of a single company at Iquitos on 
the upper Amazon in the northeastern 
corner of Peru, there was little lumber. 
ing prior to this war. The rest of the 
country, which has very little timber, 
is isolated from the great Amazon for- 
ested region and formerly imported most 
of its lumber from the Pacific North- 
west section of the United States. 

When the Central Highway was cut 
through the mountains to Tingo Maria 
a few years ago the tropical forests be- 
came accessible to western Peru for the 
first time. Stimulated by wartime ship- 
ping difficulties, several sawmills have 
been established in this district from 
which lumber is trucked over the new 
highway to Lima, a distance of 350 miles. 
This district is now producing about 
9,000,000 feet out of the country’s total 
annual requirements of some 36,000,000 
board feet. 


Mines Need More Equipment 


The mining industry has been operat- 
ing at record levels but some mines soon 
may have to limit their operations or 
close altogether for lack of urgently 
needed supplies. Further mechanization 
is urgent, and equipment for it must be 
obtained from the United States where 
the raw materials needed for the manu- 
facture of mining equipment are now 
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Senor Pimentel, the Peruvian engineer who 
built Peru’s now famous (but once thought 
impossible) Trans-Andean highway, link- 


ing the Pacific to the Amazon 
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peing used for tanks, ships, and planes. 
Another obstacle is the scarcity of ves- 
sels for carrying these goods to Peru. 

The mines of the country yield numer- 
ous metals of strategic value such as 
copper, tungsten, molybdenum, vana- 
dium, antimony, lead, and zinc, most of 
which are exported to the United States, 
where they are employed in the produc- 
tion of war materiel. Peru is thus mak- 
jing a very important contribution to the 
war effort. 


Coal Prospects 


Gold and silver are also mined and 
are often extracted from ores containing 
other metals. Deposits of quicksilver, 
nickel, cobalt, iron, and sheet mica may 
be worked if prices become favorable. 
Peru supplies its own coal requirements, 
which are not large because of the wide- 
spread use of petroleum for fuel. Coal 
mining has also been retarded by the fact 
that principal deposits are located in 
regions which have hitherto been inac- 
cessible. 

Plans are under way for developing 
anthracite mines in the Department of 
Ancash, and work is progressing on fa- 
cilities for shipping coal at the nearby 
port of Chimbote. 

Costs of transporting foodstuffs from 
Argentina to Peru will be greatly reduced 
if vessels in this trade take on return 
cargoes of coal at Chimbote. 


Iron and Steel Outlook 


Extensive iron ore deposits are located 
at Tambo Grande in the Department 
of Piura and at Marcona which is about 
250 miles south of Lima. Both deposits 
are owned by the Government, which is 
planning to utilize them in a long-range 
development involving the establishment 
of iron and steel smelting plants at 
Chimbote. Coal would be obtained from 
nearby anthracite mines. These projects 
would require considerable capital outlay 
for development of the mines, shipping 
facilities, and erection of the plants. 

Large quantities of material and equip- 
ment and a period of several years would 
be required to complete such an under- 
taking. An iron and _ steel industry 
would, however, free the country from 
having to import a number of such prod- 
ucts. It would also contribute greatly to 
industrial progress of the nation. 


Petroleum Output 


Peru’s petroleum output is sufficient 
for domestic requirements and provides 
alarge surplus which is being exported 
to other South American countries such 
as Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Bo- 
livia. Total production in recent years 
has fluctuated between 17,000,000 and 
12,000,000 barrels per annum. After 
showing a downward trend since 1936, 
output increased in 1942. 

Peru’s industrial and social economy 
depends chiefly upon the use of its petro- 
leum. Fuel oil is used to fire the boilers 
of power plants and factories in and 
around Lima where most of the country’s 
manufacturing establishments are con- 
gregated. Locomotives of the Central 
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Peruvian copper for war. 


Railway are also oil burners. Despite 
Peru’s extensive coal deposits, its indus- 
tries use oil, which hitherto has proved 
to be more economical. 

The principal oil fields, situated in 
northwestern Peru which includes Punta 
Parinas, westernmost point of South 
America, are probably the oldest on the 
continent. A new field (Ganzo Azul) is 
being developed in eastern Peru at 
a point near the head of navigation on 
the Pachitea River. The first Ganzo Azul 
well started flowing in February 1939, 
and its production is now more than 
sufficient to supply the requirements of 
this district whose chief commercial 
center is Iquitos. Plans have been made 
to ship the surplus down the Amazon on 
barges for marketing in Brazil and Uru- 
guay. This new field may prove of great 
benefit to the vast Amazon Valley, a re- 
gion of growing importance because of 
the present need for rubber and other 
essential materials. 


Agricultural Changes 


Significant changes have recently tak- 
en place in Peruvian agriculture. The 
former lucrative cotton export trade 


has suffered dislocations since 1940. The 
usual British market virtually disap- 
peared in 1941, but Japan bought very 
large quantities until its attack on the 
United States in December 1941. There- 
after, prospects for disposal of the next 
crop were gloomy, although the 1941 crop 
had been completely sold. The United 
States came to the rescue in April 1942 
by agreeing to purchase all of the ex- 
portable surplus; about 87 percent of 
Peru’s 1942 crop was sold by December-—— 
thus solving the problem momentarily. 

Conversely, the Peruvian sugar trade is 
booming, largely as a result of the Japa- 
nese invasion of sugar-producing coun- 
tries in the Far East. Sugar was once 
the chief export crop, but the long de- 
pression in sugar prices which followed 
World War I reduced its importance rela- 
tive to that of cotton. Were ships avail- 
able to move all exportable sugar at 
present high prices, Peru’s national in- 
come from this source in 1942 would 
probably be second only to the all-time 
records established in 1920. 

Flax was introduced into Peru for the 
first time in 1939, and by 1941 it was 
estimated that more than 10 percent of 
cotton lands in the coastal valleys had 
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been diverted to this new crop. Fur- 
ther expansion occurred in 1942, but in- 
creasing difficulties from rust make the 
future development of this war-born in- 
dustry somewhat doubtful. If flax can 
be successfully established, it will fur- 
ther strengthen Peruvian agriculture, 
which is already well diversified. 


Peru’s Forest Products 


During the height of the rubber boom 
which occurred from 1906 to 1912 the 
Amazon River port of Iquitos was the 
second most important port in Peru. In 
the years of decadence which followed 
World War I the town and its hinter- 
land passed into relative obscurity. 
Rubber is once again bringing a sem- 
blance of prosperity to the trans-Andean 
districts comprising the so-called ““mon- 
tana” region. 

Wild rubber is being extracted in ac- 
cordance with a systematic program of 
cooperation between officials of the 
United States and Peru. An exclusive 
rubber-purchase agreement was made 
between the two countries on April 23, 
1942. Two months later the “Peruvian 
Corporation of the Amazon” was created 
by the Government of Peru in order to 
centralize control over the exploitation 
of rubber and other products of the 
montana. 

The revival of the wild rubber trade 
will take time, as a great deal of the 
region’s labor supply is already engaged 
profitably in gold mining and the gather- 
ing of barbasco. Peruvian requirements, 
moreover, must be met before any rub- 
ber can be exported to the United States. 
Lima’s new rubber-tire factory will soon 
be completed and will be turning out 
tires from native rubber supplies. 
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Vital Studies Under Way 


Studies are now being conducted at 
the new tropical agricultural experiment 
station at Tingo Maria with the view of 
establishing rubber plantations in the 
montana. The growing of rubber on a 
plantation basis at costs which can com- 
pete with the East Indies will require a 
considerable migration into this vast, 
undeveloped region. Perhaps the new 
Central Highway and other roads of 
penetration now under construction will 
expedite colonization. 

Quinine is another product of stra- 
tegic importance which is derived from 
native cinchona trees growing wild in 
the forests of Peru. A parallel to the 
story of rubber, seeds of the cinchona 
were smuggled from Peru to be grown 
on plantations in the East Indies where 
the business became virtually a monopoly 
of the Netherlands. The Japanese con- 
quest has caused a new demand for 
Peruvian cinchona bark and its alka- 
loids. The United States concluded an 
exclusive quinine-purchase agreement 
with Peru on October 19, 1942. Recently 
established plants for extracting alka- 
loids are about ready to begin processing 
the bark. 


Economic Transformation 


The changes which have occurred in 
the economic life of Peru are, for the 
most part, transformations which were 
definitely shaping prior to the current 
war. With the notable exception of cot- 
ton, the war has stimulated the demand 
for practically all of the country’s prod- 
ucts and has revived interest in rubber 
and cinchona. It cannot be denied that 
the war has altered the Peruvian econ- 
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On a llama farm in Peru. The breeder plainly loves his fantastic-looking animals 
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omy, but its chief effect has been to ex. 
pedite trends which were already under 
way. 

Peru faces a future filled with great 
possibilities. Natural resources are im. 
mense, consisting of all those items 
which are essential to a well-rounded in- 
dustrial and agricultural economy, 
They include petroleum, coal, iron, cop- 
per, and other industrial metals, water 
power, varied climate, arable lands, and 
extensive forests. The development of 
these rich resources has long been re. 
tarded by the country’s topography. The 
new highways have eliminated such ob- 
stacles in part, although many sections 
are still completely isolated. Highways 
are bringing in a new era of the nation’s 
history as forerunners of a more inten- 
sive development than any yet made. 


U.S. Government’s Position on 
Textile Exports for Civilian Use 


Reports that certain U. S. Government 
agencies are currently in the market for 
very large amounts of textile goods to 
be exported abroad for civilian use were 
termed greatly exaggerated in a recent 
statement by Frank L. Walton, Director 
of the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Division of the War Production Board. 
Mr. Walton said: 


The Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department procures civilian-type tex- 
tiles for export abroad under the Lend-Lease 
program. The Procurement Division at the 
present time is receiving bids only for the 
following civilian-type textiles for export 
purposes: 7,000 dozen work shirts and an 
assortment of 87,000 dozen knitted cotton 
garments of various types, including cotton 
hosiery and underwear 

The recent inquiries for piece goods, cot- 
ton blankets, and other fabrics have been 
fulfilled, and seven-eighths of these require- 
ments were met from Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration and other Government stocks 

The Board of Economic Warfare is not in 
the market for textiles at this time. 


Mr. Walton pointed out that Govern- 
ment agencies engaged in textile pro- 
curement for export purposes are co- 
operating with the Textile, Clothing, and 
Leather Division in coordinating their 
procurement programs. This policy will 
be followed when future purchases are 
authorized, he said. 

The Textile Requirements Committee 
passes on all textile programs, including 
those calling for export of fabrics for 
civilian use abroad. 

Mr. Walton disclosed that there have 
been some requests calling for foreign 
shipment of textiles over a period of 
time, and these will be placed before 
the committee for consideration. In ev- 
ery case, however, such requests must 
be measured against total future require- 
ments for fabrics in relation to present 
supply and production, and the relative 
importance of each request in terms of 
the war effort must be determined. 





Exceptional activity has been recorded 
recently in the graphite fields of the State 
of Sonora, Mexico; there, large quantities 
of fine-grade amorphous graphite are 
available. 
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Preparing Shipments to Bolivia 


(Documentation, and Consular and Customs Requirements) 


By E. W. Skartvept, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Documents ' 


HE documents required on freight 

shipments to Bolivia are the consular 
invoice and bill of lading. A commercial 
invoice should also be prepared to ac- 
company the other documents. Of these, 
only the consular invoice requires con- 
sular legalization, although the commer- 
cial invoice will also be legalized without 
additional charge, at the request of the 
shipper, provided it agrees in all details 
with the consular invoice. 


Consular Invoices 


Five copies of the consular invoice are 
required, the original and three copies 
being retained by the consul for Bolivian 
customs purposes and for files. The orig- 
jnal and all copies must be prepared on 
official Bolivian forms, on sale at the 
Consulate, with all necessary data in- 
delibly typed or written. Erasures, cor- 
rections, or ditto marks are not per- 
mitted. A signed statement must be 
added attesting that the data contained 
in the invoice are correct and complete. 

The documents must be presented for 
consular legalization by 1 o’clock on the 
day before the vessel sails. They can be 
legalized even if presented after that 
time, but are subject to a penalty, the 
amount of which is not prescribed by 
law. Bolivian consular officers are for- 
bidden by law to certify shipping docu- 
ments made out “to order” or “to bearer.” 

Consular invoices covering shipments 
to Bolivia should be prepared in Spanish, 
giving particular attention to accuracy 
in describing the merchandise and the 
declaration of weights. General phrases, 
such as “notions,” “foodstuffs,” “ap- 
parel,” or “hardware,” are not accepted 
and should be carefully avoided. The 
goods should be clearly and specifically 
described as, for example, “canned toma- 





‘Exchange control exists in Bolivia, and 
importers must apply for exchange to cover 
their orders from abroad. In years past it 
frequently has been difficult to secure ex- 
change, but at the present time it is freely 
available. A selected list of luxury goods and 
some products competitive with domestic in- 
dustry are permitted importation only after 
prior authorization from the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Goods subject to allocation for ex- 
port from the United States must be covered 
by a certificate of necessity, issued to the 
Bolivian importer by the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Attention is called to the necessity of ob- 
taining a license to export articles and ma- 
terials from the United States, most of which 
require an individual license obtainable from 
the Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 


toes,” “‘steel hinges,” or “silk hosiery.” 
The following data must be given: 


1. Details of the shipment, including the 
name of the shipper and the consignee, the 
Bolivian customhouse of entry, the mari- 
time or river port at which the goods are 
to be transshipped, the date of the invoice, 
place of destination in Bolivia, the page num- 
ber and total number of pages of the invoice, 
totals and subtotals of the number of pack- 
ages, and of the gross weight of the goods 
covered by the invoice; 

2. Marks and counter-marks, if any, of the 
packages (the expression “sin marca” is not 
permitted) ; 

3. The number assigned to the individual 
packages of each kind of merchandise covered 
by the invoice (the same number may not 
be used for more than one package, and the 
expression “sin numero” is not permitted, ex- 
cept for bulk goods); 

4. The total number of packages with 
identical contents (except that where more 
than one kind of goods is contained in a 
package, each such package must be num- 
bered individually) ; 

5. Kind of packages, such as crate, bale, 
box, or sack; 

6. The contents of each package or series 
of identical packages described in detail; 

7. The country of origin; 

8. The actual value of each item of goods, 
as well as the subtotals and total value of 
the shipment, as packed ready for shipment, 
expressed in the currency of the country of 
origin; 

9. The gross weight in kilograms of each 
package, or each series of packages with 
identical contents, and the gross weight in 
kilograms, separately, for each package con- 
taining more than one kind of goods. 

10. The “legal quantity” of goods dutiable 
at different rates under the Bolivian tariff, 
or of each different class of goods in the same 
package. 


If the shipper does not know the legal 
quantity under the Bolivian tariff (liter, 
dozen, etc.) or if the goods are duty-free, 
the quantity of goods which serves as the 
basis for the commercial invoice should 
be declared in the column headed 
“Cantidad legal’’ as well as the net 
weight of the goods, including the weight 
of the interior or immediate wrappings. 

The requirements in regard to the 
numbering of packages do not apply to 
rice, wheat, wheat flour, cement, kero- 
sene, gasoline, wire, fresh fruits, con- 
struction lumber, wooden boxes or 
baskets for use as containers of Bolivian 
products for export, nor to other goods 
which may be designated from time to 
time by official order. 

Consular invoice forms are prescribed 
by law and may be obtained from Bo- 
livian consulates for $3.75 per set of five. 


Bills of Lading 


No through bills of lading are issued 
to points in Bolivia. Shipments are 
made via ports in Peru, Chile, Brazil, 


Paraguay, Uruguay, or Argentina, and 
must be consigned to an individual or 
firm at a port of one of these countries 
for transshipment to Bolivia. 

The Bolivian customs law prohibits 
“to order” shipments in blank, but docu- 
ments made out ot the order of a spec- 
ified party are acceptable. A customary 
practice is for shippers to make out the 
bill of lading to the order of the bank 
entrusted with the collection of the draft 
and send all the necessary documents to 
the bank as soon as the shipment is 
dispatched from the United States. 

The documents are turned over to the 
consignee upon acceptance or payment 
of the draft, according to the instruc- 
tions of the shipper. The consignee then 
has the sole right to proceed with the 
clearance of the goods. The shipper, 
however, should first ascertain that this 
procedure is acceptable to the bank in 
question. 


Sanitary—Other Certificates 


Sanitary certificates issued by appro- 
priate officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or by author- 
ized State agencies are required on ship-~ 
ments of live animals, plants, and plant 
parts. Shipments of used clothing must 
be accompanied by a certificate of dis- 
infection issued by an authorized gov- 
ernment agency or by a private firm 
having suitable facilities for disinfecting 
the articles in question. The above cer- 
tificates should be presented by the 
shipper to the Bolivian consul for 
legalization. 


Letter of Correction 


When an error in the documents is 
discovered, five copies of a letter stating 
the error and correction and the number 
of the consular invoice should be pre- 
pared immediately, in Spanish, and pre- 
sented at the Bolivian consulate for visa. 
The letter of correction should then be 
forwarded at once to the proper party 
to be used in clearing the shipment 
through the Bolivian customs. 


Air Express Shipments 


A commercial invoice (in duplicate) 
is required for shipments by air express 
stating the type of package, description 
of contents, and the gross weight in kilo- 
grams. If the shipment includes more 
than one kind of merchandise, the value 
of each kind must be stated. The in- 
voice does not require consular legaliza- 
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Steamers that ply on Lake Titicaca. 
merchandise as comes into Bolivia via the Mollendo route. 


tion, but it must contain the following 
declaration signed by the shipper: 

“Protestamos que los pormenores de 
cantidad, pesos, calidades y valores de 
las mercaderias detalladas en esta fac- 
tura son verdaderos y correctos.” (We 
affirm that the details of quantity, 
weight, quality, and value of the mer- 
chandise enumerated in this invoice are 
true and correct.) 

Air-shipments must also be covered by 
an airway bill (prepared by the carrier) 
for which consular legalization is not 
required, and by the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration, prepared in quintuplicate. 


Shipper’s Export Declaration 


In addition to the Bolivian documen- 
tary requirements, all export shipments 
by freight or air express must be accom- 
panied by the United States Shipper’s 
Export Declaration ‘Commerce form 
7525 or 7525-V). The declaration gen- 
erally should be prepared in triplicate, 
but for air-express shipments two addi- 
tional copies are required. It is also 
advisable for the shipper to prepare an 
extra copy for his files. 

Export Declaration forms may be pur- 
chased for 30 cents per 100 copies, or in 
smaller quantities if desired, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or from United States Collectors of Cus- 
toms. They may be printed by private 


concerns, provided they agree with the 
official form in size, wording, color, and 
arrangement. Instructions regarding the 
data required in the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration are printed on the reverse 
of the official form. 
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From Puno (Peru) to Guaqui (Bolivia) they carry such 


Consular Fees 


Fees for the consular legalization of 
the various documents are as follows: 


For legalization of Consular In- 
voices, per set of 5, based on the 
F. O. B. value, port of export *_- 

For legalizing Bill of Lading and 
consular invoice covering freight 
shipments valued at over $37.00_ $2.00 

Covering freight shipments valued 
at $37.50 or less__- ak 

For legaiizing consular invoices 
covering parcel-post shipments 
valued at over $37.50_--- / 

For stamping commercial invoices 
covering mail or _ parcel-post 
shipments valued at from $5.00 
to $37.50... _-.- = 

For stamping commercial invoices 
presented with a full set of con- 
sular invoices, or covering ship- 
ments by mail or parcel post 
valued at less than $5.00_- 

For legaiizing letters of correction 

For legalizing each extra copy of 
consular invoice: when presented 
with original set of consular 
ee, eas 

When presented separately_-_-- 

Consular invoice blanks (per set 
of 5) 


6 percent 


Gratis 


$1.00 


$2. 00. 


Gratis 
$1. 50 


Gratis. 
$5. 00. 


$3.75 


Labeling, Packing, Marking 
LABELING 


There are no special requirements in 
regard to the marking of the country of 
origin on goods imported into Bolivia. 
The metric system is designated by law 
as the legal system of weights and meas- 
ures. Containers of imported goods 
packed for retail sale must be marked or 
labeled with the net weight or measure 


* Certification by the consul in the port 
of export is required for consular invoices 
on both freight and parcel-post shipments, 
but the certification fee is collected at the 
Bolivian port of entry (except in the case 
of honorary consuls). Honorary consuls col- 
lect 244 percent ad valorem for the certifica- 
tion of consular invoices, the remaining 31, 
percent ad valorem being collected at the 
Bolivian customhouse of entry. 
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of the contents in metric units before 
the goods are placed on sale in Bolivia. 


PACKING 


Port facilities on the West Coast of 
South America and the difficulties of 
transportation to the interior are im. 
portant factors to be considered in de. 
termining the size and weight of pack. 
ages intended for Bolivia. Goods are 
classified for duty in the Bolivian cys. 
toms tariff on the basis of “gross weight” 
(which includes the weight of the mer. 
chandise plus all packing and packages 
as ready for shipment), “weight includ. 
ing container” (which includes the 
weight of the box, bottle, or other im. 
mediate or retail container), and “net 
weight,” which includes the weight of 
the merchandise alone, without packing 
or container. 

Goods dutiable on the basis of net 
weight, weight including container, or 
ad valorem, may be packed together with 
goods dutiable on the basis of gross 
weight without penalty being incurred, 
provided there is no indication of intent 
to defraud the customs. Where goods 
classified under different tariff items and 
dutiable on the basis of gross weight are 
packed together, the weight of the ship- 
ping container will be apportioned to 
each class of goods in assessing duty, 
Merchandise dutiable at gross weight 
should be packed in containers as light 
as possible, consistent with adequate 
protection of the contents against dam- 
age from handling at the port of entry 
and in transit to Bolivia, and against 
pilferage. 

MARKING 


As all shipments to Bolivia must pass 
through a foreign port of entry, packages 
should be carefully marked to insure 
their arrival at destination. All pack- 
ages to enter Bolivia via Chilean ports 
must be marked with a stencil; those en- 
tering by other ports may be marked 
with either stencil or brush. The marks 
and serial numbers should appear on 
each package, and each case should be 
marked in large plain letters “En tran- 
sito a Bolivia.” Cases must also be 
marked to show the gross weight in kilo- 
grams in indelible and clearly legible 
letters at least 6 centimeters high. 


Shipping by Mail 


PARCEL POST 


Ordinarily, parcel-post packages 
weighing up to 44 pounds * may be mailed 
to Bolivia when addressed to places 
served by rail (Arani, Cliza, Cocha- 
bamba, La Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Punata, 
Sucre, Tarata, Tupiza, Uncia, Uyuni, and 
Villazon) ; or 22 pounds, when addressed 
to localities served by highways or water 


Owing to the war shipping emergency, 
parcel-post packages at present may not 
weigh over 11 pounds, nor measure more 
than 18 inches in length, nor have a com- 
bined length and girth of more than 42 
inches, under United States Postal regula- 
tions. Not more than one package may be 
sent in any 1 week by or on behalf of one 
consignor to one consignee beyond the limits 
of continental United States (subject to 
certain exceptions in the case of books). 
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routes (Charagua, Cobija, Riberalta, 
Santa Cruz, Sorata, Tarija, Todos 
santos, Trinidad, Vallegrande, Villa 


Bella, and Villa Montes); or 11 pounds 
when addressed to places which do not 
have easy means of communication 
(consult your local post office). In size, 
parcels may be 4 feet in length, provided 
that those over 42 but not over 44 inches 
in length do not exceed 24 inches in 
girth, those over 44 but not over 46 inches 
do not exceed 20 inches in girth, and 
parcels over 46 but not over 48 inches 
in length do not exceed 16 inches in 
girth. Parcels that are 3'2 feet or less 
jn length may not exceed 6 feet in length 
and girth combined, Packages may be 
registered but not insured. 

Parcel-post packages must be accom- 
panied by two customs declarations and 
a copy of the commercial invoice. If 
the goods are valued at 100 bolivianos 
($37.50) or more, a set of consular in- 
yoices (five copies) must be filled out and 
presented to a Bolivian consular officer 
for legalization, as in the case of freight 
shipments, and the usual consular certi- 
fication fee is collected at destination. 
If the consular invoice, where required, 
js not prepared and submitted, a fine of 
twice the amount of the consular fee is 
levied on the packages, plus a surcharge 
of 20 percent of import duties on dutiable 
goods and 5 percent of the value on duty- 
free goods. 

Commercial invoices relating to ship- 
ments valued at from $5 to $37.50 require 
certification by the Bolivian consul, for 
which a fee of $2 is collected. Invoices 
covering shipments value at less than $5 
are stamped by the Consul without 
charge. The commercial or consular in- 
voices may be sent under separate cover 
to the addressee or enclosed with the 
parcel. If enclosed, the customs declara- 
tion should be marked “Consular invoice 
enclosed” or “Commercial invoice en- 
closed,” as the case may be. When the 
invoice relates to several parcels, the 
packages should be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and so on, and the invoice enclosed in 
parcel No. 1, the customs declaration 
and covers of the remaining parcels be- 
ing marked “Consular invoice and com- 
mercial invoice or (as the case may be) 
enclosed in parcel No. 1.” 


LETTER MAIL 


Dutiable articles sent at the letter rate 
are not accepted in Bolivia. 


Declaration on Mail Shipments 


A copy of the United States Shipper’s 
Export Declaration (Commerce form 7525 
or 7525-V) must be filled out for all 
shipments for commercial purposes sent 
by regular mail, airmail, or parcel post, 
valued at $25 or over, and for shipments 
ofall articles requiring an individual ex- 
port license from the Office of Export 
Control, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D. C., regardless of value 
of whether the sender or addressee is a 
business concern. 

The shipper’s export declaration is not 
required for goods which involve no com- 
mercial consideration, and need not be 
Prepared for shipments of catalogs, in- 
struction books (except technical data) 
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and other advertising matter, nor for 
magazines, newspapers, and periodicals, 
which are not regarded as merchandise. 

Only a single copy of the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration is required for postal 
shipments, and one export declaration 
may include any number of packages 
mailed by one sender on the same day 
to the same country. It is not necessary 
that the declaration be notarized. 


The following data should be fur- 
nished in the shipper’s export declara- 
tion by the sender of a postal ship- 
ment: Name and address of the sender 
(exporter) ; name and address of the ad- 
dressee (consignee); name of the post 
office from which the package is mailed; 
country or final destination; number of 
packages being mailed; gross weight in 
pounds; description of merchandise and 
export-license control number, and, if 
shipped under general license, the de- 
scription of the merchandise should be 
followed by a statement—“‘This mer- 
chandise is shipped under General Li- 
cense G—5” (number assigned to Bolivia) ;: 
the schedule B commodity number; 
quantity of merchandise in schedule B 
units; and the value of the merchandise. 


4° 


- 


. fT. 
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Exporters should keep in mind that it 
is now definitely required that the ship- 
per include on his export declaration 
the schedule B number under which the 
commodity is included, and also the ex- 
port-license number, whether individual 
or general license, that has been granted 
by the Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


Samples 


WHEN CARRIED 


Samples of bona fide commercial trav- 
elers (not including itinerant salesmen) 
may be granted temporary entry for a 
period of 180 days, subject to furnishing 
bond for the approximate amount of 
import duty. Samples and other effects 
whether carried as part of the traveler’s 
baggage, or entering before or after his 
arrival in Bolivia, must be itemized in 
the customs manifest. ‘ 


WHEN SENT 


Samples of no commercial value are 
admitted duty-free into Bolivia, and may 
be sent at the same rate of postage under 





Goods moving through Bolivia by truck encounter scme truly formidable terrain. 
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prescribed limitations as to size and 
weight of packages. When sent in this 
manner it is advisable for the package 
to bear the notation “Samples without 
value” (Muestras sin valor). 


EIGHT-OUNCE PACKAGES 


Packages of merchandise weighing 8 
ounces or less are accepted in Bolivia, 
and may be used for the shipment of 
dutiable samples (which cannot be sent 
by sample post) or in lieu of shipment 
by letter mail. No customs declaration 
should be attached, and the packages 
should not be sealed. 


SMALL PACKETS 


This type of service for dutiable sam- 
ples and for packages exceeding the 8- 
ounce limit is available for shipments 
to Bolivia at the sender’s risk. The pack- 
ages must bear the special “green label’ 
(Postal form 2976-Cl1) provided for 
packages prepaid at the letter rate, and 
the paper form of customs declaration 
(Postal form 2976—-A) properly filled out 
by the sender should be enclosed. An in- 
voice reduced to its essential terms may 
also be enclosed. The full name and ad- 
dress of the sender and consignee and 
the words “Small packet” should be given 
on the wrapper. 


Advance Rulings 


The “Tribunal Superior de Avaluos” 
of the Bolivian customs, at La Paz, will 
furnish rulings regarding the customs 
classification of particular goods not cov- 
ered by the tariff. The Tribunal seldom 
gives general rulings, but confines its de- 
cisions to specific cases. Samples must 
be submitted with the application for a 
ruling. Importers in Bolivia usually pro- 
vide the foreign shipper with informa- 
tion as to the correct declaration of the 
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goods for use in preparing the consular 
invoice and other documents covering 
the shipment. 


Transit Shipments 


A free port has been established in Bo- 
livia at Puerto Suarez on the upper Para- 
guay River for the furtherance of transit 
trade from Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 

Goods may be shipped in transit 
through Bolivia only under a special dec- 
laration of transit in the manifest issued 
by a Bolivian consulate in the place of 
shipment. Goods in transit are usually 
not subject to customs inspection, but 
a bond must be deposited for double the 
estimated amount of duty payable on 
the goods as ascertained from the ship- 
ping documents. The bond will be can- 
celed upon receipt of satisfactory proof 
that the goods have arrived in customs 
custody in the country of destination. 
Cargoes shipped in transit may not be 
divided nor broken when they are de- 
clared on a single transportation permit. 


Entry and Warehousing 


Goods may be deposited in customs 
storage for a period of 1 year, within 
which time the consignee is required to 
submit an import declaration, accom- 
panied by the consular invoice and the 
original negotiable copy of the bill of 
lading. If the importer has not received 
his copy of the consular invoice, he may 
obtain a copy from the customs’ upon 
furnishing a bond covering the estimated 
value of the goods to guarantee presen- 
tation of the invoice in due form within 
120 days. If the document is not pre- 
sented within that time the bond is for- 
feited. Goods can be cleared upon pre- 
sentation by the importer of his copy 





Primitive transport in the interior of Bolivia. 
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of the consular invoice, even though the 
copies intended for the customs ang 
Comptroller-General have not been 
received. 

If the importer does not have his copy 
of the bill of lading, he may obtain de. 
livery of the goods by submitting a de. 
livery order from the transportation 
company, describing the goods in detajj 
and furnishing a bond equivalent to the 
value of the merchandise to guarantee 
presentation of the required bill of laq. 
ing within a period of 60 days. 

In case of discrepancy between the in. 
voice and the cargo, the consignee must 
post a bond covering the amount of duty 
chargeable on the goods listed in the 
invoice as estimated by the customs of. 
ficials. Unless a note is received from 
the Bolivian Consul at the place of ship. 
ment within 120 days after the date ap. 
pearing on the invoice, stating that the 
packages failed to be shipped and that 
the legalized invoice was sent by un. 
avoidable error, the bond will be for. 
feited. 

If it is shown that no invoice was pre- 
sented for consular legalization, the 
goods will be seized as contraband, unless 
the owner decides to clear them or make 
other disposition. In this event a writ- 
ten application must be submitted to 
the customs officials, who at their dis- 
cretion may authorize the goods to be 
cleared upon presentation of a pro- 
forma invoice upon payment of twice the 
amount of the prescribed consular fees, 

Goods must be withdrawn from cus- 
toms custody within 2 working days 
after clearance, otherwise a_ storage 
charge of 2 percent of the invoice value 
will be collected for each month or frac- 
tion. If not withdrawn within 40 days, 
the goods will be regarded as abandoned, 

Merchandise declared “in bond” pays 
a special fee of 1 percent of the value 
for each month of 30 days or fraction 
thereof. Goods stored in government 
warehouses are subject to the payment 
of storage charges, according to the kind 
of merchandise, with an additional sur- 
charge of 10 percent for each month be- 
ginning with the second month of 
storage. 


Fines and Penalties 


Fines are provided under the Bo- 
livian customs law as follows: 

For failure to present the _ shipping 
documents relating to the goods or fail- 
ure to declare the goods for deposit 
within 15 days of arrival, a penalty of 
2 bolivianos for each day of delay is 
assessed. 

Omission of required data in the ship- 
ping documents is penalized by a fine 
of from 5 to 100 bolivianos. 

When discrepancies are found between 
weight or quality of goods as declared 
and that ascertained by customs exam- 
ination, double duties are assessed on 
the difference, except when the ordinary 
duty thereon amounts to less than 10 
bolivianos or when the difference can be 
attributed to causes specifically recog- 
nized in the customs law. If the dis- 
crepancy constitutes an excess of goods 
and the merchandise is of a different 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Palestine’s NEW 


Economic Controls 


By Rosert J. Barr, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


RESENT ORGANIZATION of eco- 
nomic control in Palestine embodies 
developments of the past 3 years. The 
plan of control has developed from a de- 
centralized, local, and partial effort at 
the beginning of World War II to one 
that is now highly centralized, national 
in scope, and substantially complete. 
Changes were forced by circumstances 
rather than Planned in advance, the 
present provisions having been adopted 
only after it had been demonstrated that 
the early provisions were inadequate. 


Early War Regulations 


An extensive body of Defense Regula- 
tions, authorized by the British Emer- 
gency Powers (Colonial Defense) Order 
in Council, were issued by the High Com- 
missioner on August 26, 1939. Under 
these regulations a Competent Authority 
appointed by the High Commissioner is 
authorized to regulate or prohibit the 
production, movement, sale, purchase, 
or use of articles or the carrying on of 
undertakings, and to control prices. Ad- 
ditional regulations issued subsequently 
authorized the freezing of manpower in 
essential occupations, the limitation of 
profit margins, and government super- 
vision of labor disputes. 

Under three food-control laws a Con- 
troller, appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner, is authorized to issue orders with 
respect to scheduled commodities, fixing 
maximum prices, prohibiting export and 
movement, and licensing dealing. 

Another ordinance authorizes the High 
Commissioner to regulate the import into 
or export from Palestine of all goods. 
This authority has been exercised by re- 
quiring licenses for import and export. 

Exchange-control regulations author- 
ize the High Commissioner to control 
foreign-exchange transactions, comple- 
menting import and export control. For- 
eign-exchange dealers are licensed and 
are under control of the government. 


Development of Control 


The control scheme has developed in 
three stages. The first, lasting to De- 
cember 1939, was experimental, being an 
application of plans drawn up under the 
influence of pre-war conceptions. The 
second period lasted through 1940 and 
1941. In the first part of this period 
business was carried on much as usual, 
and there was little need of control. But 


in the second part—following Italy’s en- 
trance into the war and the interruption 
to shipping in the Mediterranean—in- 
creasing shortages and the loss of mar- 
kets for citrus fruits (Palestine’s princi- 
pal export) produced increasing strain 
upon the country’s economy. Modifica- 
tions were made here and there, espe- 
cially in the coordination of control and 
the encouragement of increased produc- 
tion, but on the whole these changes 
proved inadequate. During the third 
period, lasting to the present time, prac- 
tically complete national control was put 
into force. 


Shift from Local to National 


The first efforts of the authorities con- 
templated control over restricted local 
areas to be exercised more or less inde- 
pendently by the local civil officers who 
were designated as “Deputy Controllers”. 
The probable reason for this was recogni- 
tion of considerable local differences in 
population characteristics and degree of 
industrialization. 

On September 18, 1939, the Controller 
of Supplies announced the appointment 
of a Central Advisory Committee on 
Maximum Prices of Controlled Commod- 
ities whose duty it was to advise the 
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Controller “on the coordination of maxi- 
mum prices of Controlled Commodities 
throughout Palestine.” The last local 
maximum price order was dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1939, and on October 5 of the 
same year the first national maximum 
price order was issued “with the advice 
of the Committee.” 

Thus the tendency to nationalize the 
control scheme soon asserted itself, but 
complete nationalization was not 
achieved rapidly. For example, the li- 
censing of traders in essential commodi- 
ties continued under authority of local 
deputy controllers until February 11, 
1941, when the local deputies rescinded 
their earlier orders and an order issued 
by the Controller of Supplies effectively 
nationalized control of trading activities. 
Occasional orders, of various kinds, ap- 
plying to local areas continue to be 
issued. 

Municipal authorities control some lo- 
cal food prices under the pre-war Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Ordinance, but the 
Food Control Ordinance now makes this 
control subject to the approval of the 
High Commissioner, thus effectively co- 
ordinating price policy on a national 
basis. Furthermore, even now the na- 
tional maximum price orders recognize 
and allow for local price differences. 
But local variation in price is ordered by 
national authorities, and control other 
than price is for the most part on a 
national basis. Controls of foreign 
trade and exchange were national in 
scope from the beginning. 


War Supply Board 


In February 1941, the High Commis- 
sioner appointed a War Supply Board 
consisting of the high administrative 
officers of the government whose duty 
it was to coordinate the operations of the 
controlling authorities in cooperation 
with the Middle East Supply Center. 
This Board was also given authority to 
encourage local industrial production, 

(Continued on p. 28) 


ORGANIZATION CHART OF PALESTINE CONTROL SCHEME 
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Palestine’s present economic-control system. 
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Afghanistan 


Economic Conditions 


A scarcity of salt is reported from 
Kabul, Afghanistan, says the Indian 
press, and the Afghan Government is 
understood to be considering the possi- 
bility of placing the sale of salt under 
Government control. Adequate supplies 
of salt are said to be obtainable from 
the Namaksar Lake, some 80 miles west 
of Herat on the Afghan-Iranian border. 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Formation of River Merchant Fleet.— 
The Argentine Government has ap- 
pointed a commission to study the for- 
mation and construction of a State river 
merchant fleet. 

The proposed cargo fleet would serve 
the Rio Parana Valley, providing an out- 
let for wheat, sheep, sugarcane, oranges, 
quebracho, and other forest products; 
on the Uruguay River it would transport 
yerba mate and benefit the iron mines 
in that area. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


New Agencies of Bank for Agricul- 
ture.—The Bank for Agriculture, which 
opened its offices in La Paz, Bolivia, 
about 7 months ago, has established 
agencies in Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, 
and Riberalta. Other branches for Co- 
bija and Sorata are contemplated during 
the coming year. The Agricultural Bank 
was originally created to increase ag- 
ricultural production. Its activities were 
given impetus by the establishment in 
Bolivia of the Rubber Reserve Co. The 
Bank now acts as agent for the Com- 
pany in making loans to rubber pro- 
ducers; previously the Company made 
itsown loans. It is estimated that about 
100,000,000 bolivianos will be loaned to 
rubber producers. The Company as- 
sumes 75 percent of the risk involved 
and the Bank 25 percent. All interest 
received accrues to the Bank. 

Increased Revenue from Higher Postal 
Rates—A decree of December 29, 1942, 
increased considerably the rates for all 
classes of mail originating in Bolivia. 
The purpose of the increase, says the 
Minister of Public Works and Communi- 
cations, is to provide additional revenue 
for the construction of a new Palace of 
Communications. This new building will 
cost approximately 40,000,000 bolivianos, 
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and it will be financed by loans from the 
Mercantile Bank, the National Bank, and 
the Banco Popular del Peru, guaranteed 
by income resulting from the increased 
postal rates. The new rates are esti- 
mated to produce 5,000,000 bolivianos an- 
nually more than the previous charges, 
and part of the increase will be used for 
remodeling and repairing post-office 
buildings in departmental capitols. 
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The Cover Picture 





On Lake Titicaca 


Our cover picture this week 
shows a striking silhouette view, at 
sunset, of one of the many pictur- 
esque sailboats on Lake Titicaca, 
the great, lofty body of water that 


lies partly in Peru and partly in 
Bolivia—the two countries of which 
2 various aspects are discussed in the 
first and second special articles in 
this issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 
Titicaca is tersely described in 
the Economic Geography of South 
America (McGraw-Hill) : “It is the 
shrunken remnant of a _ vastly 
larger lake that once occupied this 
intermontane valley. Lake Titi- 
caca is 138 miles in length and 69 
miles in width, has a maximum 
depth of 900 feet, and lies at an al- 
titude of over 12,000 feet. Itisa 
fresh-water body, draining south- 
ward into the shallow Lake Poopo, 
which has no outlet and whose 
waters evidently disappear by 
evaporation and by seepage into 
the great depth of underlying 
gravels. 

“Two steamers of 600 and 1,000 
tons, respectively, navigate Lake 
Titicaca. All parts for these 
steamers were made in Great Brit- 
ain, taken to South America, car- 
ried over the Andes, and put to- 
gether on the margin of the lake. 
The materials for the first steamer 
had to be transported overland on 


muleback, for no railway then 
reached the lake.” 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Production Financing Commission.—A 
decree of January 21 created the Produc- 
tion Financing Commission, composed of 
five members representing the Brazilian 
Ministries of Agriculture, Labor, In. 
dustry, Commerce, and National Defense. 
The Commission will function under the 
Presidency of the Ministry of Finance. 
The Commission is charged with “formu- 
lation of financial plans relative to pro- 
duction, which may be of interest to 
economic and military defense, and with 
the execution of such plans after ap- 
proval by the Government.” The Min- 
ister of Finance is authorized to effect 
the credit operations necessary for the 
financing of production, within the limits 
fixed by the President of the Republic. 
The Commission will make such arrange- 
ments as may be advisable with the 
proper agencies of the Federal, State, 
and Municipal Governments. 

As a subsidiary entity, an Office of 
Control and Receipt of Agricultural 
Products and Raw Materials’ was 
created. 


Transport and Communication 


Permission Granted to Extend Com- 
mercial Air Traffic.—The airline, Socie- 
dade Anonima Empresa de Transportes 
Aerovias Brasil, has been granted per- 
mission by the Brazilian Government to 
establish commercial air traffic in the 
national territory, and the right to ex- 
tend its lines to foreign countries as such 
authorization may be granted by the 
respective governments. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Telephone Service.—The 
telephone system in Bulgaria is to be 
greatly extended in 1943, the foreign 
press states. Approximately 30,000 new 
lines are to be provided in Sofia, which at 
present has 14,050 lines, 8,000 of them 
connected with a nonautomatic ex- 
change. 

Development of high-frequency equip- 
ment, with a 15—line capacity from Sofia 
to Weliko Trnowo and from there to 
Warna-Schumen and_ Dobritsch is 
planned for the immediate future. A 
manifold cable is already in service be- 
tween Sofia and Skoplje and Sofia and 
Bitolja, and a three-—line cable is to be 
laid from Sofia to Russe, Silistra, and 
Tutraken. 

Plovdiv is now served by a nonauto- 
matic exchange with about 1,000 lines 
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put, under the proposed plans, will have 
a modern automatic exchange with 3,000 
lines and a potential capacity of 20,000. 
Sofia and Plovdiv are to be linked by a 
15-line cable which also will connect 
with other cities in Bulgaria. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Order Specifies Types of Luggage to be 
Manufactured.—Luggage manufactured 
in Canada after February 1 will be lim- 
ited to combinations of material, style, 
quality, and size outlined in an order 
issued by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The order lists 19 types of lug- 
lage, ranging from steamer trunks to 
juvenile school cases, and specifies the 
number of designs permitted for each 
type. More than one lock and two 
catches may not be used in the manu- 
facture of hand luggage, and no locks at 
all are permitted for juvenile suitcases 
and school cases up to 21 inches in length. 
All luggage manufacturers are required 
to file statements with the Administrator 
of luggage showing the types and designs 
of luggage they propose to manufacture. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Anthracite Coal Exempted from War- 
Exchange Taz.—Anthracite coal has 
been exempted from the War-—Exchange 
Tax when imported into Canada from 
the United States and all other countries 
enjoying the benefits of the intermediate 
tariff, according to a customs memoran- 
dum, effective January 9, 1943, issued by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, January 19. 

Imports of anthracite coal from any 
non—Empire source into the Provinces of 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia have been exempted 
from duty and tax since January 1, 1942. 

[For previous announcements, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 7 and May 
16, 1942. | 


Synthetic Rubber: Imports Restricted 
to Government-Owned  Stock-Piling 
Agency.—Synthetic buna-S rubber and 
synthetic butyl rubber may now be im- 
ported into Canada only by Fairmont 
Co., Ltd., the Government-owned stock- 
piling agency, according to an an- 
nouncement of January 25, 1943, by the 
Munitions and Supply Department. 

The new order also declares the com- 
pany to be the only agency which may 
deal in these types of synthetic rubber 
before they are processed. 

Passover Bread or Matzos and Speci- 
fied Matzos Products: Remission of Cus- 
toms Duty and Taxes During the Coming 
Passover Season.—During the period 
February 20 through April 27, 1943, the 
remission of customs duty and taxes on 
imports into Canada of Passover bread 
or matzos and matzos products has been 
authorized by the Minister of National 
Revenue and under authority of import 
permit, “prepared cereal foods” (ex 
tariff items 45, 46, 65, and 66), according 
to a customs memorandum issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
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tawa, dated January 25. The following 
matzos products were specified: 
Whole-wheat matzos. 
Hygienic matzos. 
Thin matzos. 
Egg matzos. 
Matzo crackers. 
Whole-wheat matzo crackers. 
Matzo meal. 
Matzo-cake meal. 
Matzo farfel. 
Matzo whole-wheat meal. 
Matzo cereal. 
Hygienic matzo crackers. 
Passover vinegar. 

All products falling under the above 
tariff classifications have been pro- 
hibited importations since December 
1940, under the War Exchange Conser- 
vation Act. 

Household Knives, Forks, and Spoons: 
Mark of Origin Requirement Canceled.— 
Metal knives, forks, and spoons for table 
or household use (not including articles 
of sterling or silver-plate) imported into 
Canada on or after January 1, 1943, need 
not be marked with an indication of the 
country of origin, according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, January 
19. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Mining Charters of Several Companies 
Revoked in Manitoba.—A number of 
mining companies in Manitoba, Canada, 
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had their charters or registrations can- 
celed in December as a result of failure 
to comply with provincial laws requiring 
such companies to make annual returns 
to the Province. Each December those 
companies which have not complied with 
these requirements for some years have 
their charters revoked and forfeited if 
they are chartered in this Province, and 
have their registrations canceled if they 
are chartered by some other Province or 
by the Dominion of Canada. 
Companies whose charters have been 
revoked cannot operate in Canada un- 
less they are subsequently reinstated. 
The companies whose registrations have 
been canceled can no longer operate in 
Manitoba, but, theoretically, might be 
able to operate in some other Province. 
The revocation of charters and the can- 
celing of registrations usually occur be- 
cause the companies were incorporated 
to conduct exploration work which failed 
to be profitable, or they lack sufficient 
financial resources to continue their 


operations. 
Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Nationalization of Tram- 
ways.—A bill to nationalize tramways of 
Valparaiso and Santiago has been sub- 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


'Fortieth of a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches 
Gold To Be “Less Important” in Post-War Era? 


The gold standard will probably not be very popular in the post-war world. 
Possibly gold will still be used to liquidate foreign indebtedness, the net effect 
being a moderation of exchange fluctuations. If the United States succeeds in 
disposing of several billion dollars of gold in the liquidation of outward move- 
ments of capital or in exchange for imports, then the future cost of past imports 
of gold may be reduced. An outward movement of capital might then be paid 
for by an export of gold instead of by additional exports of goods from the United 
States. 

In the absence of the exports of gold, a corresponding rise in exports of goods 
or other current services (or a reduction in imports of goods or other current 
services) would have been required; and if, for example, employment should be 
at a high level when the additional goods are exported, the importation of gold 
would ultimately have proved costly. We would have sacrificed goods. 

It is, however, doubtful if foreign nations will be prepared to accept large 
amounts of our gold when they will sorely need commodities and capital. The 
fact that barter agreements continue to make headway strengthens our conviction 
that gold will play a less important part in the future than in the past. 

Variable exchanges, or what are sometimes called free exchanges, may seem to 
be an orthodox exchange system in comparison with the alternative of a discrimi- 
natory system under which each transaction consummated between two or more 
monopoly trading organizations is at a different exchange rate. At best we can 
hope for a flexible exchange system with excessive fluctuations averted through gold 
movements or international lending. It would then be required that totalitarian 
states, when dealing with democratic states, set an exchange rate which assures equi- 
librium in the balance of payments. Any international monetary authority that 
might be set up in the post-war period should correct the disposition of some 
countries to set an excessively high value on their currencies. 

(From “The Economics of America at War,” by Seymour E. Harris. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York City.) 
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HE'S IN THE SILENT 
SERVICE—-ARE YOU? 


j j : 
Never mention arrivals sailings 
argoes or destinations to anybody 


Courtesy Office of War Information 


mitted to the Chilean Congress, say press 
reports. 

A proposal has been made that the 
Government set up a State enterprise 
with a capital of 150,000,000 pesos to 
take over the companies. The Santiago 
Traction Co. and Valparaiso Electric Co. 
are under the control of the Chilena 
Electricidad Limitada. 

State Railways Announce New Serv- 
ices—The State railways of Chile have 
announced several new services. 

A new general tourist-aid service has 
been organized in Santiago. This service 
covers purchases of travel tickets, pay- 
ments and collections, reservations and 
hotel accommodations, reception of 
travelers on arrival, and other courtesies. 

The sale of travelers’ checks has been 
initiated, and information agencies have 
been installed in the principal stations 
and in the tourist hotels at Pucon and 
Puerto Varas. 

Motor-freight service, established 
about a year ago between Puerto Octay 
and Entre Lagos, on Lake Puyehue, to 
provide an outlet for agricultural and 
forest products, has proved such a suc- 
cess that it is being extended to other 
sections. 

Container System Lowers Transporta- 
tion Costs—The State railways of Chile 
plan to inaugurate the “container” sys- 
tem of delivery in 1943 to reduce pack- 
ing charges, insure against theft, and 
lessen transportation costs. 

The containers will be strongly con- 
structed boxes, equipped with iron or 
rubber wheels, of 5- and 10-ton capacity. 
They will be taken by tractors from rail- 
road stations to the business houses or 
establishments. There they will be 
packed and locked, and then returned 
to the railway station for shipment. A 
similar system will be followed at desti- 
nation. Containers with iron wheels are 
to be made in Chile, but it is hoped to 
purchase the chassis for those with rub- 
ber wheels in the United States, and to 
assemble them locally. 
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For some years the State railways 
have given a door-to-door transporta- 
tion service on luggage, beds, and small 
boxes. In October 1942, tariffs were 
established between Santiago and Val- 
paraiso for such a service on carload 
shipments or merchandise, regardless of 
weight. The goods, from houses and 
warehouses, are collected and trans- 
ported by rail and delivered to destina- 
tion. 

Plans Being Made for Electrifying 
Railway Lines.—Electrification of the 
Chilean railway system, with preference 
given to the line from Santiago to Talca 
and to the branches between Santiago 
and Cartagene and between Paine and 
Talagante, has been announced through 
a decree of the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications of Chile. 

Technical, commercial, and financial 
studies incident to the electrification 
were to begin immediately, says a 
December report. It is planned to cor- 
relate this work with the hydroelectric 
projects included in the program of the 
Fomento Corporation. 

Increase in Passenger and Freight 
Rates.—Authorization was given the 
Antofagasta, Chile, and Bolivia Railway, 
and the Aguas Blancas Railway to in- 
crease passenger and freight rates 14 
percent, except second-class passenger 
fares, and certain specified articles of 
prime necessity. These increases were 
made effective October 7, 1942, by decree 
of the Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Import Quota and Regulations 
Established.—-The maximum quota for 
imports of wheat into Colombia has been 
placed at 16,000,000 kilograms per year 
by law No. 42 of December 18, 1942. Im- 
ports will be authorized solely for mills 
located in regions producing little or 
no wheat, and authorization will be 
granted only to millers who have taken 
the quota of national wheat assigned 
them by the Government. This assign- 
ment of quotas to millers will be made 
by the Government to assure consump- 
tion of total domestic wheat production. 

Law No. 42 also provides other meas- 
ures to stimulate and protect the Co- 
lombian wheat industry and annuls the 
provisions established for this purpose 
by decrees No. 1440 of 1940, No. 116 of 
1942, and law No. 59 of 1940. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bottles for Mineral Water: Marking- 
in-Relief Requirement Lifted.—Empty 
bottles for mineral water may now be 
imported into Cuba at the lower rate 
of duty by mineral-water bottling in- 
dustries even when they are not marked 
in relief to show that they are destined 
exclusively for the mineral-water bot- 
tling industry, according to Cuban 
Treasury circular No. 163 of November 
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27, 1942. The purpose of the measure 
is to facilitate, during the present ab- 
normal war situation, the importation 
into Cuba of these bottles. 

Association of Vegetable-Oil Producers 
Established.—The Association of Vege. 
table-Oil Producers has been set up in 
Cuba, says a report of January 23, 1943, 
from Habana. The Association includes 
only Cuban vegetable-oil crushers and 
refiners, and shall have the following 


. duties: 


1. To obtain the greatest agricultural de- 
velopment in the planting of oleaginous 
seed in the national territory. 

2. To defend the industry producing vege. 
table oils and greases established in the ny 
tional territory, encouraging its maximum 
development. 

3. To maintain the most cordial relations 
with similar foreign industries as a meang 
of assuring the greatest harmony between 
world producers. 

4. To establish experimental fields and the 
production of select seed for planting. 

5. To propose to the Government, meas- 
ures desirable for the defense, orientation, 
and development of the vegetable oils and 
greases industry in Cuba. 

6. To carry on work and render such sery- 
ices as the Association may deem necessary 
and which may be useful to the general 
interests of the Association. 

7. To divulge to the public the advantages 
of consuming vegetable oils and greases. 

8. To enter into agreements with individ- 
uals, associations, corporations, and organi- 
zations, national or foreign, for the planting 
of oleaginous plants in the national territory 
and for the acquisition and distribution, 
among its members, of seeds, fertilizer, equip- 
ment, materials, and the like, for that pur- 
pose. 

9. To compile statistics on importation and 
consumption of oils and greases in the coun- 
try 





Laplanders Vent Ire As 
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Nazis Grab Reindeer 


Recent reports from Finnmark 
in northern Norway say that the 
Germans have requisitioned 25 per- 
cent of the 150,000 reindeer of Lap- 
land. The Laplanders, who own 
practically all the deer, were or- 
dered to deliver one-fourth of their 
herds during December and Janu- 
ary at Kautokeino, in Finland, 
where two German officers and a 
Finn are in charge. 

Reindeer trained to haul pulkas 
(long, narrow, boatlike sleds) were 
to be turned over first, and for 
these the owners were to receive 
300 crowns ($75) a head; these ani- 
mals were to be sent immediately to 
most northerly sections of the Rus- 
sian-German front. For deer 
raised for butchering purposes 
“maximum prices” were promised, 

The requisitioning has aroused 
intense indignation among the tra- 
ditionally calm and peace-loving 
Laplanders, and it is feared that 
the German order will spell ruin 
for those owning only small herds. 

Laplanders have never warmed 
to the Nazis in Norway, and practi- 
cally none of them has disclosed 
any interest in the man Quisling or 
his ideas. 
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Brazil Scans Economic As- 
pects of Future Immigra- 
tion 


Post-war immigration is already 
engaging the attention of Brazilian 
authorities, and at the last meeting 
of the Conselho de Imigracéao e 
Colonizacéo (Immigration and Col- 
onization Council), the president, 
Frederico Castello Branco Clark, 
called attention to the need of tak- 
ing steps now to set up the neces- 
sary machinery to select and con- 
trol the wave of immigration that 
“will be inevitable” with the arrival 
of peace. 

Brazil, he said, should be pre- 
pared to take advantage of this in- 
flux of peoples and thus better the 
country economically. He also 
pointed out that Brazil’s growth in 
population had come mostly from 
births and not from immigration, 
since in the past 100 years fewer 
than 5,000,000 immigrants have en- 
tered the country. 

The baby, however, according to 
Senhor Clark, represents the best 
“immigrant,” and, if the country 
can reduce its infant mortality (180 
per thousand in Rio de Janeiro), 
it need have no fear about the fu- 
ture growth of population. 
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Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota Arrangement with Switzerland 
Continued for First Half of 1943 —Quota 
arrangements between Slovakia and 
Switzerland, concluded at Bratislava, 
maintain without change for the first 
half of 1943 the provisions for exchange 
of a total volume of merchandise to a 
value of 300,000,000 koruny which were 
in operation during the second half of 
1942, according to the Slovakian press. 

Under these provisions Switzerland is 
to receive wood, cement, sugar, mineral 
oil, cellulose, short-staple fiber yarn, and 
slaughter cattle, and is to furnish in 
return textile articles, machines, milk 
products, breeding cattle, watches, and 
other goods. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement for First Half of 
1943 Signed with Sweden—A trade 
agreement between Denmark and 
Sweden covering the first half of 1943 
and providing for merchandise turn- 
over, in both directions, of 26,000,000 
Swedish crowns (slightly more than in 
the first half of 1942), was signed at 
Copenhagen on January 16, 1943. 

The agreement provides for Danish 
exports to Sweden of sugar, conserved 
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milk, fish, synthetic honey, machinery, 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals, and 
Sweden, in return, is to supply Denmark 
with lumber, cellulose, paper, iron, steel, 
and machinery. Supplementary agree- 
ments, fixing prices and increasing the 
volume of goods exchange, are antici- 
pated. 

The earlier agreement for servicing 
Swedish credits by Denmark is con- 
tinued practically without change, but 
the new agreement omits previous ar- 
rangements under which Danish food 
shipments to Finland were paid for by 
a surplus of Swedish exports to Denmark. 

Trade Agreement for First Half of 1943 
Signed With Switzerland—An agree- 
ment between Denmark and Switzer- 
land, intended to regulate commercial 
exchange between the two countries dur- 
ing the first half of 1943, was signed on 
January 19, 1943, it has been officially 
announced in Switzerland. During the 
late months of 1942, important deliv- 
eries of Danish produce to Switzerland 
greatly reduced the clearing balance in 
favor of the latter country, and the new 
agreement is intended to restore equi- 
librium without modifying the tradi- 
tional composition of reciprocal trade 
between the two countries more than 
wartime conditions require. 

Denmark is to supply Switzerland with 
oats, barley, seeds, forage, legumes, dried 
sugar beets, rabbit meat, fish, horses, 
and powdered rennet, as well as some 
special machines and tools, porcelain for 
industrial purposes, and other items. 
The agreement establishes quotas for 
the textiles, thread, fabric, ribbons, 
chemical, and pharmaceutical products, 
machines, tools, and watches which 
Switzerland is to furnish in return. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Alcohol and Alcohol Products: Expor- 
tation Permitted Under Prior License 
in Sailing Ships of any Size—For the 
duration of the war, the shipment of al- 
cohol and alcohol products from the 
Dominican Republic will be permitted 
in sailing ships of any size, provided 
prior authorization is obtained from the 
Secretary of State for Treasury and 
Commerce, according to decree No. 444, 
of November 24, 1942, published in Ga- 
ceta Oficial November 26, 1943. Re- 
quests for such authorizations must be 
made by exporters themselves and will 
be granted only for sailing ships not 
used for pilotage or for coastwise trade. 

Heretofore, shipments of alcohol and 
alcohol products were permitted only in 
sailing ships of more than 100 tons dis- 
placement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cords and Rope: Import Tax Raised 
on Certain Sizes——The Dominican im- 
port tax on cords and rope made from 
pita, hemp, cotton, jute, or any vege- 
table fiber, of a thickness of three-six- 
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teenths to five-eighths of an inch, has 
been raised to $0.10 per gross kilogram, 
according to law No. 143 of December 23, 
1942, published in Gaceta Oficial Decem- 
ber 26, 1942. 

The import tax on all other rope re- 
mains at $0.01 per gross kilogram. 

In addition to the above tax an im- 
port duty also applies, the rate depend- 
ing upon the weight and fiber. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Application Form 
Changed.—According to the Journal 
Officiel of January 4, 1943, the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance has announced that 
all applications to import must hence- 
forth be submitted on new forms. The 
new form, which is more detailed: than 
the one previously used, requests such 
information as: The nature of the 
applicant’s business prior to September 
1939; the terms of payment, including 
the total amount to be remitted to sup- 
pliers abroad and currency to be used; 
the purpose for which the goods are to 
be imported; stocks of similar merchan- 
dise held; and details concerning any 
outstanding orders for similar merchan- 
dise, including those afloat. 

Exportation of Various Articles Made 
Subject to License.—The following arti- 
cles may not be exported from Egypt 
without the special authorization of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance: Combs, 
tooth brushes, dental cream, precious 
stones (diamonds, emeralds, rubies, to- 
pazes, pearls and similar stones), gum 
arabic, and sponges. The restrictions 
are contained in decrees issued January 
4, 1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
of January 11, and effective on that date. 

Export Duty on Molasses Changed.— 
The duty on molasses exported from 
Egypt has been changed in that the tax 
on molasses unsuitable for food is now 
75 mills (approximately U. S. $0.31) per 
100 gross kilograms. The tax on mo- 
lasses suitable for food remains one-half 
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an Egyptian pound (approximately U. S. 
$2.09) per 100 gross kilograms. The 
change is ordered by a decree of Decem- 
ber 30, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 4, 1943, and effective 
on that date. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Sacks, Boxes, and Other Con- 
tainers: Import Duties Suspended Tem- 
porarily.—French import duties were 
suspended temporarily on certain sacks, 
boxes, and other types of containers, 
effective from August 15, 1942, by an 
order of August 3, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of August 15, 1942. 

The types of containers affected in- 
clude: Sacks of jute, new or _ used, 
imported empty; sacks of hemp, linen, 
cotton, or other fabrics except jute, in- 
cluding sacks of paper fabric or textilose; 
paper sacks; sacks, boxes, and other con- 
tainers of paper or cardboard;.boxes and 
other containers of vulcanized fiber, of 
cardboard (ordinary or highly finished) , 
and of cardboard or cellulose, molded, 
pressed, gilded, lacquered, or decorated. 

Consultative Committee Replaces 
Technical Committee of Industrial Prop- 
erty—A Consultative Committee, at- 
tached to the Service of Technical Re- 
searches of the Secretariat of State for 
Industrial Production, has been estab- 
lished in France, replacing the Techni- 
cal Committee of Industrial Property 
instituted in 1920, by decree No. 2470 of 
August 8, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of August 14. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodity Standardization Control 
Authorized in Algeria—The Governor 
General of Algeria was authorized to 
order a program of standardization of 
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$20,000,000 Credit for 
Uruguay 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, announced on February 4 
the signing of an agreement be- 
tween the Government of Uruguay, 
represented by the Uruguayan 
Minister of Foreign Relations and 
Vice-President-elect, Dr. Alberto 
Guani, and the Export-Import 
Bank, represented by its president, 
Warren Lee Pierson, under which 
the Bank has agreed to establish a 
credit of $20,000,000 in favor of the 
Republic for the purpose of assist- 
ing to finance the cost of a pro- 
gram of public works and agricul- 
tural projects in Uruguay. 
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products and control of such standards, 
by French decree No. 2466 of August 
10, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of August 18. 

Capers: Export Standards Revised in 
Morocco.—Standards of quality, label- 
ing, and packing for the exportation of 
capers from the French zone of Morocco 
have been revised by an order of Sep- 
tember 3, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of September 18. 

Import Duties on Goods from French 
West Africa Turned over to Price-Equal- 
ization Fund in Tunisia.—The amounts 
collected by Tunisia as import duties 
on goods imported from French West 
Africa are to be turned over to a fund 
to be used to equalize prices on French 
West African goods placed in consump- 
tion in Tunisia, by a decree of August 
6, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of August 13. 

Sweet Marjoram: Export-License Tax 
of Tunisia Fired —An export-license tax 
of 800 francs per 100 kilograms has been 
fixed on leaves and flowers of sweet mar- 
joram exported from Tunisia to any 
destination, effective from July 10, 1942, 
by an order of August 7, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of August 18, 
1942. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


High Commissariat of Free French 
Africa Abolished—The High Commis- 
sariat of Free French Africa was 
abolished, effective June 30, 1942, by 
ordinance No. 30 of June 22, 1942, pro- 
mulgated in French Equatorial Africa by 
an order of August 27, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony on Sep- 


tember 15. 
India 


Economic Conditions 


The Indian press recently announced 
that 39,000 trainees had been enrolled 
under the Technical Training Scheme of 
the Labor Department. Of these, 10,700 
had completed their training, and 28,300 
were still on the rolls. While under 
training, trainees receive a monthly 
stipend of 22 rupees if they are non- 
matriculates, or 27 rupees if they are 
matriculates and are absorbed into in- 
dustry, either private or governmental, 
on completion of their training. The 
training period lasts from 6 to 12 
months. 


Exchange and Finance 


War Expenditures and Purchases.— 
The United Kingdom made sterling pay- 
ments to India amounting to 2,580,000,- 
000 rupees (approximately $777,000,000) 
during the year 1941-42 for recoverable 
war expenditure and purchases, says the 
Indian press. 

Budgets of Indian Provinces.—The 
provincial budget estimates for revenue 
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for 1942-43 of all the 11 Provinces of 
India amount in the aggregate to 1,040.- 
000,000 rupees, compared with 1,060,- 
000,000 rupees in the revised estimates 
of 1941-42 and 970,000,000 rupees in the 
accounts of 1940-41, say Indian press 
reports. 


Transport and Communication 


Merging of Telephone Shares.—The 
Government Telephones Board has ac- 
quired all the shares of the Bengal Tele- 
phone Corporation, 987 shares of the 
Bombay Telephone Co., and over 70 per- 
cent of the shares of the Madras Co.., ac- 
cording to an announcement in the In- 
dian press. It was anticipated that 
these concerns would be merged in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department by 
1943. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Railroad Bond Issue—A decree pro- 
mulgated in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 2 authorized the issuance of “Rail- 
road Bonds of United Mexican States, 
1943,” up to a total of 25,000,000 pesos. 
The proceeds are to be used for the com- 
pletion of railroad construction under 
way, for new construction, for the pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies, and 
for other expenses necessary to put the 
new lines into service. The bonds were 
to be issued at not less than 94.67 per- 
cent of their nominal value. 

Amortization and interest service is 
to be guaranteed by pledging to such 
service the proceeds of certain taxes, to 
be administered by atrustee. The bonds 
are to bear 6 percent interest, payable 
semiannually. They are to be redeemed 
by 20 equal semiannual payments. Ma- 
turing interest coupons will be accepted 
by the Government in payment of Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The construction contemplated by the 
new decree is additional to expenditures 
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French African Supplies 
Lost to the Axis 


A palpable indication of the sup- 
ply sources lost by the Axis, now 
that French West Africa and most 
of North Africa have come within 
the orbit of the United Nations, is 
furnished by a statement of the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the 
British Ministry of Supply con- 
cerning imports to France and 
Italy from these areas. 

During the months January 
through August, 1942, these im- 
ports included: 2,400 tons of rub- 
ber, 271,000 tons of minerals, 
1,600,000 tons of phosphates, 157,- 
000 tons of oilseeds and vegetable 
oils, 1,600 tons of wool, 9,800 tons 
of raw cotton, 2,000 tons of hides, 
skins, and leather, and 850,000 tons 
of foodstuffs. 

The German-Italian Purchasing 
Commission at Marseille requisi- 
tioned a very large proportion of 
these imports, it is stated, and 
much of the remainder was of con- 
siderable service to the Axis, since 
they provided raw materials for 
French factories which were pro- 
ducing on Axis account. 
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made by the United States for rehabili- 
tation of existing Mexican lines, pursu- 
ant to the exchange of notes of Novem- 
ber 18, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Federative Entities Participate in 
Federal Tax on Beer.—The States, mu- 
nicipalities, territories, and the Federal 
District of Mexico are authorized to par- 
ticipate in the federal tax on beer, under 
provisions of the 1943 Revenue Law of 
Mexico, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 31, 1942, and effective the 
same day. 

The authorized participation is as fol- 
lows: 0.01 peso per liter on beer pro- 
duced in the federative entities; 0.0175 
peso for each liter of beer consumed in 
the federative entities. Of this latter 
participation 0.015 peso will be paid to 
the Government of the federative en- 
tity where the beer is consumed, and 
0.0025 peso will be distributed among 
the municipalities. 

Participation in the beer tax will be 
paid to the States or territories, or to 
the Federal District Government, only 
if these governments do not enact or 
maintain tax laws on the production or 
sale of beer. 
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A separate executive decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 22, 1943, 
and effective 3 days later, increases the 
federal beer tax from 0.04 peso to 0.05 
peso per liter. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Nicaragua’s internal economy was se- 
riously hampered during October and 
November by failure to receive essential 
imports of manufactured and semiman- 
ufactured goods and foodstuffs. A defi- 
nite shortage of flour had developed in 
the principal cities and towns, and news- 
paper publishers were concerned over 
the scarcity of newsprint. A majority 
of the high-producing gold mines face 
a complete shut-down during the next 
6 months. Stocks of hardware and other 
articles have declined to low levels, with 
a tendency on the part of merchants 
to charge high prices, despite the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to control them. Ra- 
tioning has been extended to include 
most of the important imports. 

However, there is a brighter side to 
the Nicaraguan economic scene. The 
export of strategic materials for the de- 
fense program contributed to a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of total ex- 
ports in October over those of October 
1941. Nicaragua has no unemployment 
problem. In fact, construction on the 
Inter-American Highway and the de- 
mand for coffee pickers for the approch- 
ing season may create a labor shortage. 

In November, Nicaragua severed com- 
mercial relations with France and all 
territories and possessions under the 
control of the Vichy Government, and 
funds in Nicaraguan banks belonging to 
nationals of those countries have been 
frozen since the cessation of trade. 


RUBBER 


Rubber production is increasing each 
month, and exports in 1943 are expected 
to more than double those of 1942. A 
large number of rubber-tree seeds have 
been received for the experimental sta- 
tion, which will be established in the 
Atlantic coast area. The wild-rubber 
procurement program is absorbing work- 
ers in the sparsely settled sections of 
the country where there is little other 
opportunity for employment and where 
food shortages and other unfavorable 
economic factors have been noted. The 
rubber is purchased at a fixed price by 
agents of the National Bank of Nicara- 
gua. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy December rains and a shortage 
of coffee pickers have resulted, it is be- 
lieved, in 15 percent of the 1942-43 coffee 
crop falling to the ground. Previous 
estimates had placed the crop at slightly 
larger than that of 1941-42, which 
brought substantial revenues into the 
country because of its size and the higher 
prices obtained for it in the United 
States. Fear of a coffee-bag shortage 
has been allayed by receipt of a ship- 
ment of fiber bags from El Salvador. In 
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consequence, the growing of fiber for 
bags in Nicaragua is being studied. 


INDUSTRY 


Shortage of materials for the gold 
mines is becoming acute. The largest 
mine in the country is reported to have 
reduced its output more than 40 percent, 
and other mines are following suit. Al- 
though production has been cut, revenues 
have been maintained by mining only 
high-grade ore. 

The newly established National Ce- 
ment Co. is furnishing cement for vari- 
ous projects in Nicaragua and is 
equipped to produce more than the coun- 
try’s requirements. Its operations may, 
however, be curtailed to a considerable 
extent by lack of fuel oil. Nicaragua’s 
soap-making industry has expanded, 
with the opening of a new factory. Only 
the lower-priced grades of laundry and 
toilet soaps are manufactured. A new 
industry, to produce an inexpensive 
grade of cotton textiles, has been or- 
ganized. Most of the necessary ma- 
chinery for it has been procured, but, 
until certain parts can be obtained from 
the United States, production cannot 
start. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Inter-American Highway operations 
are progressing despite the nonarrival 
of needed machinery. When such ma- 
chinery is received, the amount of labor 
employed will be greatly increased. 
Work is continuing also on the Inter- 
Coastal Highway, between Rama and 
Nicaragua. This road is much needed 
for the movement of merchandise un- 
loaded at Bluefields, the principal Atlan- 
tic port. A sharp increase in activity 
also has been noted at the West coast 
port of Morazon, as a result of the more 
extensive use of the overland route 
through El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Mexico. The Nicaraguan customs de- 
partment has built a small hotel at 
Morazon, which is now in operation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports have declined mark- 
edly in volume, and Government finances 
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are adversely affected by the resultant 
decrease in customs receipts. 

Some of the commodities contributing 
to the increase in volume of total ex- 
ports in October, as compared with 
October 1941, are: Mahogany and balsa 
wood, crude rubber, hides and skins, 
ginned cotton, cattle, and rice. 

A new development is the tendency 
on the part of Nicaragua to look to 
Mexico for needed supplies, particularly 
low-priced cotton goods and glass bottles. 
Mine owners are making efforts to obtain 
some of their iron and steel requirements 
from Mexico, on the condition that scrap 
iron will be exported to Mexico before 
the finished products are supplied 


Cost oF LIVING 


Prices are rising in Nicaragua, with 
rice, corn, wheat flour, and lard show- 
ing the greatest advances among food- 
stuffs. Fruits, vegetables, and general 
market produce are scarce and high. 
Among medical items, the price of 
quinine rose sharply, on account of 
scarcities in stocks. In asmall represen- 
tative group of items, there was an ad- 
vance of 27 percent in price during the 
first 9 months of 1942. Rents for the 
better houses, which are under increased 
demand by foreigners, are being raised. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin-plate Scrap from Local Industry: 
Sale Authorized.—Tin-plate scrap re- 
sulting from the tin plate which has been 
imported into Paraguay free of duty and 
taxes, for use in local industry may be 
sold without payment of duties or taxes, 
according to decree No. 15825 of Decem- 
ber 3, 1942. 

Sales and exportation of such tin- 
plate scrap may be made only with the 
previous authorization of the Direction 
General of Industry and Commerce. 


Transport and Communication 


Regulations to Permit Tourist Auto- 
biles to Enter Country.—New regula- 
tions have been promulgated by the 
Paraguayan Government concerning the 
entry of tourist automobiles into the 
country. Action was taken to coordinate 
its legislation regarding these matters, 
and to encourage tourist traffic. 

The Paraguayan Touring and Auto- 
mobile Club is affiliated with the Inter- 
American Federation of Automobile 


Clubs, and permits used by the Federa- 
tion are recognized. Permits are now 
granted for a period of 360 days frem the 
date of its issue, for one or more separate 
periods. 
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Solidarity Is Substantial 


A distributor of American radi- 
onic products in a South American 
country not yet at war with the 
Axis has adopted a unique plan for 
contributing to the United States 
war effort. 

In a letter received here a few 
days ago he requested that, on all 
future orders for radios, tubes, bat- 
teries, and replacement parts, his 
account be charged with an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the 
value of the merchandise pur- 
chased, “placing these amounts at 
the disposal of the Treasury De- 
partment of your country, as a 
modest contribution of my firm to 
the cause that your country is de- 
fending.” 

The letter was addressed to the 
president of 2 famous American 
radio corporation, who comments: 

“This Latin American gesture of 
good will shows that our Good 
Neighbor policy is really working. 
The attitude here expressed re- 
flects the thinking of the people; 
it is recognition that our fight is 
their fight, and that the future of 
the entire Western Hemisphere de- 
pends on victory by the United 
Nations.” 
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To obtain a permit or “Libreta de Paso 
por Aduana” for an automobile to leave 
Paraguay, a cash deposit of 85 percent 
of the value of the car must be deposited 
with the Automobile Club. The club 
must also be responsible for all taxes or 
charges that may result from this type 
of customs clearance. 

Series of New Postage Stamps to be 
Issued—A series of four new postage 
stamps, commemorating the four-hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversay of the dis- 
covery of America, is to be issued by 
Paraguay. The _ series. will include 
2,000,000 copies of a 7-peso stamp, 700,000 
copies of a 5-peso, 1,000,000 copies of a 
l-peso, and 500,000 of a 50-centavo 
stamp. Each value stamp will be in a 
different color, but they will all be 23 by 
29 millimeters in size and have the same 
design. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Opening of Important Airport.—The 
new £700,000 airport at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal—one of the most important air 
junctions in the world—was opened late 
in December, says the foreign press. 

Four intersecting concrete runways, 
each more than five-eighths of a mile 
long, provide facilities for British Over- 
seas Airways facilities for using their 
four—engined land machines on the Afri- 
can route. Pan-American Airways is in 
a position now to establish a land- 
machine service via Portuguese West 
Africa. 
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The airport has quick connections with 
commercial centers; the former airfielq 
was 18 miles from the city where a} 
planes, other than seaplanes, were forceq 
to discharge passengers and cargo. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Motor Vessels Idle Because of Fuel 
Shortage.—Small motor vessels operat- 
ing on the Dalsland Canal in Sweden 
have been forced to lay up because of 
lack of fuel. 

Large quantities of timber are awaiting 
transportation, as a consequence of this 
restriction. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Exchange Agreement with Tur- 
key.—A protocol between Switzerland 
and Turkey, covering large reciprocal 
deliveries of merchandise and methods 
of payment for them through “clearing” 
was approved by the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil on December 9, 1942. It is intended to 
enable the Swiss machine industry to 
export its products to Turkish State or 
State-controlled enterprises, and Turk- 
ish exporters are to supply raw materials 
and other merchandise to Switzerland. 

This protocol leaves unchanged the 
terms of the agreement of March 28, 
1942, concerning commercial exchanges 
and payments, which will continue to 
apply to all transactions not specially 
mentioned in the protocol. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Cotton Exempted from Import 
Duty—Raw cotton has been exempted 
from import duty in Syria and Lebanon, 
when coming from countries entitled to 
the normal! tariff, by order No. 507/FC of 
October 6, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of October 15. At the same time, 
the maximum rate of import duty was 
reduced from 50 percent to 25 percent ad 
valorem. 

(Imports from the United States are 
subject to the normal tariff.) 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gifts of Rationed Food Permitted— 
The original Rationing (General Provi- 
sions) Order, 1942, of the United King- 
dom, has been amended so as to allow 
persons to make gifts of food which they 
have obtained from a retailer for house- 
hold consumption. This order enables 
persons who wish to make such gifts to 
do so without infringing on the ration- 
ing regulations. 
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Changes Announced in Food Ration- 
ing.—The British Ministry of Food has 
announced some changes in the points 
rationing system for the 4-week period 
peginning January 10, although the total 
number of points available to each con- 
sumer remained unchanged at 20. 

One-pound cans of luncheon meat, 

rk loaf, and ham loaf are reduced 
from 30 to 24 points, and 12-ounce cans 
from 24 to 18 points. 

Some 20,000,000 small cans (3% oz. or 
314 oz.) Of United States and Canadian 
sardines will be released to retailers for 
sale at 2 points per can. 

Canned fruit and vegetables will be 
released for sale under the points sys- 
tem at a date to be announced soon. 
The sale of canned fruits has been pro- 
hibited since September 6 and canned 
vegetables since November 29. The re- 
lease will consist mainly of domestic 
pack, and canned fruit will be chiefly 
English canned plums. 

The Ministry of Food introduced max- 
imum retail prices for certain green 
vegetables, starting January 11. 

The Ministry announced that the first 
allocation of shell eggs for 1943 had be- 
gun. It was estimated that during Janu- 
ary priority consumers would receive 
supplies at the rate of 3 eggs per week 
or 12 for the month. Supplies may not 
be available in full quantities in all dis- 
tricts at one and the same time, since 
the policy of the Ministry is to release 
eggs aS production permits. Probably 
no shell eggs will be available for non- 
priority consumers. 

The cheese ration, which was reduced 
from 8 ounces to 6 ounces on January 
10, is to be reduced to 4 ounces a week 
from February 7. Special ration for veg- 
etarians and certain workers will re- 
main at 12 ounces. The Ministry ex- 
pects that this reduction will operate 
for the next 3 months. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revocation of Export Licenses for Cot- 
ton Towels.—As from January 2, 1943, 
all outstanding United Kingdom export 
licenses for towels manufactured wholly 
or mainly of cotton are revoked. The 
Board of Trade states that no applica- 
tion for the reinstatement of licenses 
covering these goods can be entertained. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943—The Diario Oficial of 
January 12, 1943, contained a message 
from the Ministry of Finance to the 
Council of State, proposing the extension 
for 1943 of the Uruguayan budget for 
1942, as modified by provisions issued 
up to the end of the latter year. Con- 
sidering the modifications mentioned, 
the revenues are estimated in the mes- 
sage at 112,912,000 pesos and expendi- 
tures at 112,649,000 pesos. 

One part of the proposal would au- 
thorize the Executive to earmark 5,509,- 
000 pesos from the exchange profits for 
budgetary uses. 
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Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt.—The debt of the Na- 
tional Government of Venezuela at the 
end of 1942 was 15,495,000 bolivares, com- 
pared with 10,995,000 at the end of 1941. 
The entire difference was represented by 
an issue of 4,500,000 bolivares of Treas- 
ury notes made in November 1942. These 
notes were issued at a discount equiva- 
lent to 4% percent interest per annum 
and are redeemable in May and August 
1943. The entire amount of the notes 
is said to be held in Venezuela. 

The principal component of the pub- 
lic debt was a 10,000,000 bolivar loan from 
the Bank of Venezuela. This was in the 
form of Government checks drawn on 
the Bank, held by the institution against 
the Government’s 25,000,000-bolivar re- 
serve on deposit. 

The only other item was represented 
by some 995,000 bolivares of other out- 
standing obligations, carrying 3 percent 
interest. Of this total it is said that 
250,000 bolivars are held by a Venezuelan 
educational institution and that about 60 
percent of the remainder (all thought 
to be held by Venezuelans) has been 
lost. 

The above data do not include the 
indebtedness of semigovernmental or- 
ganizations, totaling $4,265,000 at the end 
of 1942—all of which was due to the 
Export-Import Bank. This total in- 
cluded $2,500,000 due from the Agricul- 
tural and Livestock Bank, $1,700,000 from 
the Workers’ Bank, and $65,000 from the 
Industrial Livestock Co. 





Cement production in Canada during 
the period January-August 1942 
amounted to 5,949,000 barrels, according 
to official Canadian statistics. 
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Export Shipments Exempt From 
WPB Order re Metal Strapping 


Metal strapping on containers or bun- 
dles has been limited to certain kinds 
of commercial uses by Conservation Or- 
der M-261, issued January 25 by the Di- 
rector General for Operations of the 
War Production Board. Purpose of the 
order is to conserve metals by eliminat- 
ing the use of metal strapping in light- 
weight shipments, except where nec- 
essary. 

The order applies to iron, steel, or 
other metal wire or band reinforcements 
or closures which measure 12 inches or 
more in length, for shipping containers 
or for fastening material into bundles. 
It does not affect strapping for barrel 
hoops, for stitching, for baling of hay, 
paper, cotton, or other compressed ma- 
terial, or for fastening or blocking of 
material to skids or in vehicles or vessels. 

Under the order, no person may use 
commercially any metal strapping for 
containers or bundles unless certain 
conditions obtain—one of which is that 
the “shipment is for export outside of 
both the United States and Canada.” 





Brazilian Coal Production 


The Brazilian Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works has stated re- 
cently (according to the American Bra- 
zilian Association) that during 1942 the 
mines at Butia and Sao Jeronimo pro- 
duced 1,310,406 tons of coal or 248,170 
tons more than in 1941. The outturn 
for 1943 is estimated at 1,500,000 tons. 
It is in this zone that the largest coal 
deposits are found, and it is from here 
that Brazil expects ultimately to pro- 
duce sufficient coal to meet its industrial 
needs. 
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Chemicals 


NEW COMPANY OPERATING IN TORONTO, 
CANADA 


A new chemical company has been es- 
tablished, and has commenced opera- 
tions in Toronto, Canada, says the 
British press. 

The firm will manufacture antifreeze 
and allied products, such as incendiary 
bomb extinguishers and black-out paints. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Despite difficulties caused by the war, 
salt production in Free China during 
January—September 1942 amounted to 
about 800,000 tons, say dispatches from 
Chungking. The output in 1941 was 
1,152,000 tons, but fighting in the Chek- 
iang salt-producing areas and heavy 
floods in other sections hindered produc- 
tion. 

Increased quantities of salt are ex- 
pected to be available soon from Szech- 
wan and Yunnan Provinces, where new 
methods are being used, it is reported. 


IRELAND’S NEW CARBIDE FACTORY 


A carbide factory is being erected at 
Collooney, County Sligo, in Eire, the 
British press announces. 

Limestone and anthracite, the raw ma- 
terials, will be supplied from the Col- 
looney and Arigna districts. Local con- 
sumption of carbide for industrial and 
lighting purposes is estimated at about 
800 tons annually. 


SPAIN’s PoTASH EXPORTS 


Exports of potash from Spain in 1941 
amounted to 304,561,616 pounds, valued 
at 10,032,781 gold pesetas, according to 
official published statistics. During the 
first 6 months of 1942, exports totaled 
70,011,603 pounds, valued at 1,958,811 
pesetas. 

More than 50 percent of Spain’s potash 
exports during the first half of 1942 were 
sent to France, with considerable 
amounts going to Portugal and the United 
Kingdom. 

Economy in the use of calcium carbide 
in the United Kingdom has become nec- 
essary, says the British press, because of 
additional war demands and shortage of 
shipping space. 

Essential consumers who are unable to 
use substitutes will continue to receive 
carbide, it is stated, but their supply will 
depend to some extent on reducing con- 
sumption in other directions. 


U. K. To Revive Lime INDUSTRY 


Five crushing plants are to be set up in 
Argyll, Scotland, in connection with ef- 
forts being made to revive the lime in- 
dustry, the British trade press states. 
The plants will have an estimated annual 
output of 28,000 tons of lime, it is be- 
lieved. 


Pre-war supplies of lime for agricul- 
tural purposes came from outside the 
district. 


LIVESTOCK FEED PRODUCED FROM SEAWEED 
In U. K. 


A Glasgow firm has set up a plant in 
the Orkney Islands to produce from sea- 
weed a dried meal for feeding livestock, 
a British engineering journal states. 


NEW FACTORY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The Chemical Factory, Ltd., plans the 
manufacture, in Yugoslavia, of sulfuric 
acid, copper sulfate, superphosphate, and 
other fertilizers, a European engineering 
periodical states. 

This concern is a subsidiary of Prager 
Chemische Verein, formerly known as 
Aussigner Verein. Capital of the new 
firm is stated to be 50,000,000 kuna. 


Coal and Coke 


BrAZIL’S COAL SITUATION 


Coal production in Brazil has risen 
steadily every year since 1931, except in 
1936 and 1937. In 1940 and 1941, under 
the impact of war, the increase was 
especially marked. In 1931, domestic 
production of 493,760 metric tons repre- 
sented less than 28 percent of consump- 
tion, but in 1940 domestic output ex- 
ceeded imports for the first time, and in 
1941 amounted to more than 58 percent 
of total consumption, states a foreign 
technical journal. 

Imports have not varied as widely as 
domestic production. From a high of 
1,707,852 metric tons in 1937, imports fell 
to a low of 1,057,946 tons in 1941. Now 
that Brazilian mines are being more 
fully exploited, it is doubtful whether 

















Italy’s Food Situation 
Unsatisfactory 


Although large acreages were 
planted in Italy in 1942, much of 
the harvests did not reach the mar- 
kets, says the European press. The 
meager ration of slightly more than 
2 pounds of potatoes per capita 
each week is not being maintained, 
it is claimed. Apparently, farmers 
are feeding the potatoes to their 
farm animals, or else selling them 
in the “black market.” The cereal 
position, also, is not all that was 
desired, largely because of unsatis- 
factory deliveries by farmers. The 
corn crop is reported to be 10 per- 
cent below normal, and practically 
all of it will have to be used for 
bread making. 
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imports will ever again reach the magni. 
tude they attained in 1937. 

Until recently, exports of coal from 
Brazil were trivial, not amounting to as 


much as 100 metric tonsa year. In 1949, 
however, 6,900 metric tons were exported, 
and in 1941, the total increased sharply 
to 61,434 tons. 

In the following table are shown Bra. 
zilian coal production, and imports and 
exports from 1931 through 1941: 








Domestic 


Year produc tion Imports Exports 
Metrictons Metrictons Metric tong 
1931 $93, 760 1, 285, 404 3 
132 542, 77. 1, 189, 466 3 
1933 646, O75 1, 202, 020 
1034 730, 622 1, 135, 219 % 
1935 S40, OSS 1, 437, 227 9 
1436 662, 196 1, 431, 175 33 
1937 762, 789 1, 707, 852 10 
1938 907, 224 1, 575, 996 30 
1939 1. 046. 975 1, 382, 471 
1040 1, 336, 301 1, 200, 242 6.9% 
1941 1, 40S, O48 1, O57, Oe 61, 4 





PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CHILE 


Coal production in Chile fell to 178,37 
tons in November 1942, from 198,599 tons 
in October, but was well above the 164, 
300 tons produced in November 1941. 

Despite threats of labor trouble, the 
large mines have continued in full op- 
eration, and inasmuch as total produc- 
tion of coal in the first 11 months of 
1942 amounted to 1,972,190 tons, it is safe 
to assume that output for the whole year 
will exceed the 2,047,947-ton record of 
1941. 


Construction 


WorK TO BEGIN ON HIGHWAY IN BOLIVIA 


Construction on the Bolivian section 
of the Pan-American Highway from the 
Peruvian frontier at Pesaguadero, Bo- 
livia, to La Paz is projected to start in 
March 1943. 

The highway is to be 9 meters (29 feet) 
in width, with 6 meters (19.7 feet) of 
asphalt in the center. It is to be 100 
kilometers long, passing through the 
towns of Laja, Tambillo, Tiahuanacu, 
and Guaqui. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE BAHAMAS, 
BrITISH WEST INDIES 


Replacement of buildings in the busi- 
ness section of Nassau, Bahama Islands— 
recently destroyed by fire—is making 
progress, although hampered by the lack 
of materials and labor. 

A new frontage line has been estab- 
lished, widening the street some 16 feet. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF ASPHALT 
ROOFING 


Asphalt-roofing production in Novem- 
ber 1942 showed a decided decrease from 
1941 totals, states the press. 
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Production included the following 
(November 1941 figures in parenthesis) : 
ghingles 55,901 (71,064) squares; siding, 
709 (2,396) squares; smooth-surfaced 
roofing, 102,813 (125,199) squares; min- 
eral-surfaced roofing, 102,813 (66,027) 
squares; tar and asphalt felts, 2,867 
(2,910) tons; tar and asphalt sheeting, 
1,325 (1,214) tons. 


NEW BRIDGE TO LINK RUMANIA AND 
BULGARIA 


Construction of a bridge over the 
Danube River, linking Rumania with 
Bulgaria, is to be started early in 1943, 
states the Vichy press. 

The bridge, which will take 5 years to 
puild, is to link Giurgiu, the Rumanian 

rt serving Bucharest, and the grain 
port of Rustchuk, Bulgaria. It will ac- 
commodate a double-track railway line, 
a motor road, and a footpath. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Bo.iv1A’s NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 


The new hydroelectric plant at Cuti- 
cucho, Bolivia, has been completed. In 
December it was announced that the 
plant would be put into operation in 
January. The plant, constructed by the 
Bolivian Power Co., has a capacity of 
2500 kilowatts and will increase power 
capacity in the La Paz area to 12,000 
kilowatt-hours. This is not sufficient to 
meet all demands, but it is hoped that 
rationing will not be necessary during 
the coming winter. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


British Guiana’s imports of electrical 
machinery dropped almost 50 percent in 
1941, says the foreign press. Imports in 
1941, amounting to 115 tons, were valued 
at $126,559; in 1940, weight was reported 
as 179 tons and value $343,705. 

British Guiana’s imports of electrical 
machinery and apparatus are shown in 
the following table: 





Item 1940 1941 





Electrical machinery, n. e. s $243, 705 $126, 559 
Electrical heating and cooking ap- 
paratus 10, 261 
Radios and parts ( 45, 201 
Other electrical apparatus 96,448 | 117, 590 
Insulated electric wire and cable 37, 496 49, 677 
' Not available. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Grain and Products 


WxHEAT-GROWING IN BRITISH East AFRICA 


The East African Government is en- 
couraging the production of wheat in 
Kenya and Tanganyika, states the 
foreign press. This commodity generally 
has not been grown in Tanganyika to 
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Brazil As Diamond-Cutting 
Center 
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} With the occupation of the Neth- 
> erlands by the Nazis, the diamond- 
> cutting industry moved out, and 
>» large numbers of cutters settled in 
> Brazil, so that today that country 
> is one of the most important cen- 
> ters of this activity in the world. 
> For the most part Brazilian lapida- 
> tion is limited to the cutting of 
> small stones for industrial pur- 
> poses, large diamonds like that of 
, “President Vargas” being cut in 
» New York. But today Rio De Jan- 
> eiro has 40 diamond-cutting shops. 
> While most of them are small, em- 
> ploying 6 or 8 workers, there are 
> some that. have as many as 150 
, workers. The “Correio da Manha” 
> (Rio newspaper) points out that, 
; with the low-wage cost in its favor, 
> Brazil should be able to maintain 
P its position after the close of the 
> present war. 
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any extent, but prior to World War II 
Kenya produced enough wheat for do- 
mestic consumption and had a small sur- 
plus for export as flour. 

In 1938, Kenya shipped 58,151 hun- 
dredweight of wheat flour, principally to 
Tangenyika. 

According to the agricultural census 
of February 1938, Kenya’s wheat pro- 
duction was as follows: European areas, 
185,751 bags of 200 pounds each, and 
non-European area, 3,650 bags of 180 
pounds. 

In East Africa there is an increased 
demand for wheat, particularly in Kenya, 
because of the armed forces now in- 
cluded in the population. The partial 
failure of the 1941-42 wheat crop added 
to the difficulty of meeting this demand. 
To avoid resorting to imports, the al- 
ternative of mixing maize meal with 
wheat flour was adopted, and since Feb- 
ruary 1942 locally milled ‘‘national” flour 
has contained, by law, 30 percent by 
weight of granulated maize meal. 


CEREAL CROPS IN URUGUAY 


The 1942—43 crop of winter cereals in 
Uruguay was planted and grew under 
favorable weather conditions until No- 
vember, when drought and hail storms 
occurred. The seeded area was reduced 
9.2 percent in the case of wheat, com- 
pared with the 1941-42 crop, but re- 
mained approximately the same for the 
other crops. 

Official estimates of production of 
winter cereals in Uruguay in 1942-43, 
compared with the 1941-42 crop follow: 


| 





Cereal crop 
Item 


1941-42 1942-43 


| 

| Tons | Tons 
Wheat 371,975 | 289, 174 
Oats _. 35, 626 42, 832 
Common barley 9, 251 | 9, 766 
Barley for brewing 5, 110 8, 365 
Rye__- 22 180 
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Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The slaughterhouse production in 
Syria and Lebanon in 1942 is estimated 
to be about the same as that for 1941, 
when 930,000 animals including cattle, 
sheep, goats, and hogs, reportedly were 
killed. 

There was a decrease in the number 
of sheep killed in 1942, but the difference 
is said to have been made up by the 
slaughtering of an increased number of 
native cattle because of the shortage of 
fodder and high local meat prices. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN Costa RICA 


A record crop of 23,000 short tons of 
sugar was produced in Costa Rica in 
1942. From November 1, 1940, to October 
31, 1941, the crop amounted to about 
14,000 tons. 

Most of the sugar produced in Costa 
Rica is consumed locally. Highly re- 
fined sugar is not produced. Plantation 
white and Panela, the latter being unre- 
fined blocks of brown sugar (of about 
80 percent sucrose content), are the 
principal types. 

The 1942 sugar crop was in excess of 
local consumption, and more than 2,000 
tons of sugar were exported in 1942. 

The outlook for the 1943 sugar crop is 
good, and production is estimated at 
about 25,000 tons. 

There are no customs duties on the ex- 
portation of sugar in Costa Rica. There 
is a tax, however, on all sugar produced, 
the money being used for the support 
of public works in the localities where 
sugarcane is raised. 


Vegetables and Products 
MEXIco’s EXPORTS 


Conditions in January indicated that 
during the 1942-43 season more than 
7,000 carloads of winter vegetables would 
be exported from the west coast of 
Mexico. If this amount is shipped, it 
will be the second highest annual ship- 
ment on record, being exceeded only by 
the 8,350 carloads exported in 1930. In 
the 1941-42 season 6,602 carloads of 
vegetables were exported. 

Mexican shipments of winter vege- 
tables, by rail, to December 31, 1940, 1941, 
and 1942, were as follows: 





Carloads of vegetables 
shipped in— 
Crop 


1940 1941 1942 


- 
= 
1 
_ 
~I 


Tomatoes 17 f 
Green peas 3 1 8 
Green peppers 27 43 6 
Mixed l 4 9 


Total 205 508 520 





Hardware 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


A large percentage of the bolts, nails, 
nuts, washers, and similar hardware 
items imported by British Guiana in 1941 
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were supplied by Canada, trade figures 
recently published in the Dominion press 
disclose. A total of 9,912 hundredweight 
of nails and spikes (not including horse- 
shoe nails), valued at $53,683, were 
imported in 1941, compared with 8,415 
hundredweight, and $41,148 in 1940. Im- 
ports from Canada amounted to $48,144 
in 1941 and $32,938 in 1940. 

Imports of bolts, nuts, washers, and 
chains decreased in weight in 1941—2,898 
hundredweight compared with 3,111 in 
1940—but increased in value from $29,078 
to $32,961. In 1941, shipments from Can- 
ada were valued at $25,788, more than 
twice the value of 1940 imports ($11,876). 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian steel production in 1943 may 
reach 3,500,000 tons, compared with 1,- 
385,000 tons in 1939. Within the next 
few months, Ontario plants are expected 
to increase production capacity by 500,- 
000 long tons. 

Additional steel-producing facilities in 
Ontario include an electric furnace for 
the Steel Co. of Canada, at Hamilton, 
scheduled for completion in February or 
March, with estimated capacity of 130,- 
000 tons annually, and an addition to a 
bessemer converter with annual capacity 
of about 120,000 tons of low-grade steel. 
The Algoma Steel Co. plans to complete 
before summer a new bessemer converter 
at Sault Ste. Marie, with annual capacity 
of 250,000 long tons. The company’s re- 
built No. 2 blast furnace has an increased 
capacity of 100,000 tons of pig iron. 


OrE DEPOSITS IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Tests of iron ore taken from the Steep 
Rock properties west of Lakehead, in On- 
tario, Canada, reportedly are showing 
that the ore is a valuable “finish ore” for 
reducing carbon content in high-grade 
steel. Governmental assistance in the 
development of these deposits—by the 
construction of railway and port facili- 
ties and power lines—is expected. 

In the mining region of Ontario, Can- 
ada, new deposits of high- and low-grade 
hematite, as well as magnetite and other 
iron-ore formations, have been restaked. 
They are in the Shabaqua area, about 52 
miles west of Lakehead and 2! miles 
from a railhead. 

It is claimed that the deposits can be 
mined by the cheap open-cut method, 
starting at the surface. 


ROLLED-STEEL PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Approximately 40 percent of the rolled- 
steel required to meet Chile’s national 
consumption will be produced by the 
Compafhia Eléctro-Metalurgica e Indus- 
trial de Valdivia when present plans be- 
come operative, say South American 
press dispatches. 

The Production Development Institute 
will invest 48,000,000 pesos in bonds in 
the enterprise, the capital to be used to 
double the output and reduce produc- 
tion costs. 


Prices REDUCED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The prices of iron and steel in the 
Netherlands have been reduced, so as to 
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industries. 


and furnaces producing arms. 


outside source of scrap metal. 


drive are the large oil companies. 
reserves to the needs of war. 
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Scrap Metal From Other Americas Feeds U. S. Furnaces 


Old metal from the scrap heaps of the other Americas is flowing north to 
make guns and ships for the United Nations. This old metal supplements 
the millions of tons of vital metals and ores—bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, and 
others—that the hemisphere is contributing to the North American war 


From the sugar mills of Cuba and the banana plantations of Central] 
America, from the oil fields of Venezuela and the refineries of Aruba and 
Curacao, the mines of Colombia, the railroads and farms and industries of 
all the Americas, scrap metals now flow to the United States to supply mills 


The southern continent ordinarily imports 1,500,000 tons of steel a year, 
Now the republics to the south have become the United States’ greatest 


Seeking scrap metal wherever obtainable, the United States is contracting 
for scrap from hemisphere sources as part of its world-wide metal- 
procurement efforts. The contracts are made directly with commercial scrap 
firms. The other American governments cooperate by permitting scrap to 
leave the country after local requirements are met. Also aiding in the scrap 
Most of them are donating their scrap 
Venezuela is expected to yield important 
tonnage in scrap material from its oil fields. 

Heavy scrap flowing to the United States includes dismantled short-line 
railroads, bridges, abandoned mining and oil equipment, and even wrecks 
and sunken ships—some of them sabotaged by enemy crews in harbors of 
the hemisphere. The submerged scrap includes one barge which sank with 
2,000 tons of railroad scrap at a Caribbean port. The barge has been raised 
and the scrap salvaged for the steel furnaces of the United Nations. 
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conform with prices of the same items 
in Germany, say British technical press 
advices. 


TURKEY AGREES TO BARTER IRON AND STEEL 


Iron and steel is the medium of ex- 
change in several agreements signed by 
the Turkish Government, say British 
trade advices. Turkey will exchange pig 
iron, steel, and copper for 25,000 tons of 
Hungarian-manufactured iron and steel 
products, and will give Rumania semi- 
manufactured iron and steel products in 
return for pit props. 


Leather and 
Related. 


Commodities 


Leather and Products 


BULGARIA’S DEMANDS SUPPLIED 


From a supply of 100,000 cowhides in 
Bulgaria, 2,000,000 pairs of farmer's 
shoes are to be manufactured, says the 
Axis press. It is estimated that these, 
together with farmer’s shoes imported 
from Germany, should cover the demand 
for more than a year. 


MANUFACTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Manufacture of footwear has been 
Port Elizabeth’s foremost industry for 
many years, and it attained new pro- 
duction levels during 1942. Unprece- 
dented activity was largely a result of 
increased demand from the Army and 
the ability to obtain requisite raw ma- 
terials domestically. 

Shoe manufacturers in this region, 
however, had a large backlog of un- 
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filled orders during the entire year, since 
the greater part of their output, par- 
ticularly in the last half of 1942, was 
for military requirements. A monthly 
production of 76,000 pairs of Army boots 
was attained. 


U. K. Finns USE FoR OUTGROWN SHOES 


To alleviate the present shortage of 
children’s footwear, a plan was recently 
announced in the London newspapers 
for establishment of a shoe exchange 
whereby children’s outgrown shoes may 
be used again. Cooperation was re- 
quested of mothers, school teachers, 
nurses, and any persons connected with 
local organizations. 

The plan met with hearty response 
from all parts of the country. Similar 
plans have been in effect in other parts 
of Europe. 


Hides and Skins 


Stocks ACCUMULATE IN AFRICA’S INLAND 
STATIONS 


Large quantities of hides reportedly 
are accumulating at African inland sta- 
tions in Tanganyika, a contributing fac- 
tor being congestion on the railways. 


Tanning Materials 
U. K.’s Imports OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


Total imports of quebracho extract 
into Great Britain during the first 8 
months of 1942 considerably exceeded 
the figure for the entire year of 1941. 
It was estimated that 1942 quebracho 
imports might reach twice the pre-war 
annual average. Such an increase would 
greatly alleviate shortages of other tan- 
ning materials caused by loss of Eastern 
sources of supply. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS FOR AIRPLANE PARTS 


The Australian Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research has examined 
during the past year a number of domes- 
tic timbers to determine their suitability 
for use in aircraft construction. Tests 
were carried out in collaboration with 
the Aeronautical Laboratory, according 
to the Council’s official report, and valu- 
able data on structure and materials 
have been obtained. 

Alpine ash and mountain ash have 
demonstrated, for their weight, unusu- 
ally good mechanical properties, includ- 
ing impact strength. The steel wing 
spars of a certain type of service aircraft 
have been redesigned by the Department 
of Civil Aviation to use mountain and 
Alpine ash, and it has been found that 
a reasonably efficient wing spar may be 
made from these timbers. They appear 
to be the Australian woods best adapted 
for use in highly stressed parts of air- 
craft. King William pine has possibili- 
ties for employment in a number of 
airplane parts which require low-density 
timber. 

Plywood made from leatherwood has 
proved an acceptable substitute for birch 
plywood. It has been found much su- 
perior to coachwood in mechanical prop- 
erties but not equal to birch. Experi- 
ments also have been made with wood 
for air screws. An Australian heat-re- 
active glue has been used in many tests. 
It is a thermo-setting, casein-base ad- 
hesive which is used to make joints water 
resistant and can be used for bonding 
plywood. 

Activity in the field of kiln drying has 
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increased greatly with some 700 kilns in 
operation. Ordinarily this number 
would be ample, but the demand for 
seasoned timber for war purposes has 
resulted in a number of large extensions. 
Kiln tests have been of great assistance 
in helping manufacturers to adapt their 
methods to new timbers. 

Match splints, formerly imported, are 
now manufactured in Australia. Several 
timbers, including hoop and radiata pine, 
have been found satisfactory for this 
purpose, but it is probable that one of 
the eucalypts, which are available in 
large quantities, will become perma- 
nently established for this particular 
use, 


BRAZILIAN TIMBER SHIPMENTS 


Timber shipments from Santos, Brazil, 
during the first 9 months of 1942 
amounted to 6,618 tons, according to 
published Brazilian statistics, compared 
with 8,777 tons from January to Sep- 
tember 1941, and 6,171 tons during the 
corresponding period in 1940. 

The total for January to September 
1942 does not include 1,496 tons of ve- 
neer and special plywood. 


CANADIAN PRICE INDEX 


The Canadian composite price index 
for wood, wood products, and paper re- 
mained at 102.8 for December, an ad- 
vance of 3.6, compared with December 
1941, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Advances in certain ex- 
port items which are not subject to ceil- 
ing prices partly account for the in- 
crease. 

Pine lumber rose to 139.1, an advance 
of 12.4 over 1941. The spruce index 
moved up to 133.6, a rise of 5.7; and 
hemlock advanced 4.4, to 152.8. Cedar 
lumber and shingles had a net gain for 
1942 of 13.1, advancing to 161.1. Fir 
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National Quinine Pool 


An appeal to contribute all surplus quinine or opened packages to a 
National Quinine Pool was made recently by the War Production Board 
through circulars mailed to more than 58,000 pharmacists throughout the 
These stocks of quinine and other cinchona alkaloids held 
by pharmacists will be used by the United States Army and Navy for their 


The National Quinine Pool is being established through the cooperation of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and the Drugs and Cosmetics 
Section of the Chemicals Division, War Production Board. 

The importance of establishing such a quinine pool was emphasized by 
Donald M. Nelson in a letter addressed to Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
In announcing the drive, officials said that there is a substantial 
amount of these important drugs on the shelves of retail druggists, in 
hospitals, and in the possession of physicians. 


malaria, which is not prevalent in many areas of the country. 

Supplies of cinchona bark, the source of quinine antimalarial, are short 
because East Indian sources have been cut off by enemy action. With the 
Army and Navy battling the Axis in Africa, in the Solomons, and in other 
tropical areas, the threat of malaria is serious, officials point out, and there- 
fore the quinine needed to protect the expeditionary forces can and must 


In drugstore prescription rooms today there are thousands of ounces of 
the precious drug in partially empty containers, they believe. 
gathered, pooled, and made available to the front-line physicians. 


Because of limitation orders 
are restricted to the treatment of 
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remained at 125.9 and hardwood lumber 
stayed at 104.8. 

Demand for lumber in 1942 greatly 
exceeded that of the preceding year, with 
heavy exports to the United States. It 
has been estimated that the cut in 1943 
will not exceed 4,000,000,000 board feet, 
largely because of the labor shortage, 
which hampered production in 1942. 


REFORESTATION IN CHINA 


A reforestation campaign is being car- 
ried on in China, according to announce- 
ments from Chungking. Many Chinese 
are aiding in this plan by undertaking to 
plant every year at least 15 trees each. 

About 9,000,000. trees have been 
planted, foreign-trade reports state. 


IRELAND’S MILLS USE Saws FROM U. K. 


Sawmills in Eire which produce boxes 
for the packing of foodstuffs have been 
loaned 24 saws by the British Govern- 
ment. 


Woop As A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Experiments have been conducted by 
the Roads Department of Southern Rho- 
desia on the use of wooden blocks as 
a substitute for rubber tires on slow- 
moving vehicles, says the British press. 
The blocks are arranged around the rim 
of the wheel, with small intervening 
spaces, and are strapped together to 
form a circle. 

Knobby thornwood has stood up best 
in these tests, it is reported. Teak and 
mahogany have proved too brittle. 


LUMBER FROM SWEDEN’S CROWN FORESTS 


The number of trees sold at the Swed- 
ish Crown-forest auctions in the fall of 
1942 rose to a new wartime high of 
6,245,508, measuring 1,796,142 cubic 
meters, according to a report by the 
State Domain Board. Total value of 
the timber was 17,230,211 crowns. 

In 1941 the number of trees sold from 
Crown forests was 5,377,004, with a value 
of 14,756,034 crowns; in 1940, 5,631,498 
trees were sold, valued at 11,156,963 
crowns. 


FIREPROOFING TIMBER IN U. K. 


Improved methods of handling have 
reduced considerably the time needed 
for fireproofing timber in the United 
Kingdom, says a British engineering 
journal. 

Plywood can be processed now in 7 to 
10 days, and solid timber in from 3 weeks 
upward, according to thickness, it is 
stated. 


Nonferrous Metals 


OBTAINING PRECIOUS METALS IN GERMANY 


Precious metals may be obtained in 
Germany only on presentation of ap- 
proved certificates, the Nazi press re- 
veals. Applications for certificates must 
show the net weight of metal requested, 
including calculations for alloys, and, in 
the case of platinum, must be accom- 
panied by a technical statement of pur- 
pose. Certificates are issued only for 
quantities needed to fill orders during a 
3-month period. 
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GERMANY CONSERVES TIN 
Tin is being replaced by lacquer in cans 
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it is reported that this agreement has 
been extended for another year. 
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entire year 1941, are shown in the fol. 
lowing table: 





used for preserves in Germany, the Axis ; a 
ress reports. 4 unary ce 
. Artificial-resin lacquers that have been Nonmetallic iat eit —_ 
developed to form a protective coating aT rast ‘194 

for sheet metal are applied by two prin- ° at 

cipal processes—the “bonder” and the Minerals = ei | 

lacquer-spray. ee mina oil } . 327 ‘6 3K 3 | ‘om 
In the bonder process, the metal re- SUBSTITUTE MINERALS SOUGHT IN Linseed oil 5,193 | 16,963 | 9718 

ceives a bonding bath to produce a phos- ARGENTINA ar yah | a i04 

phate layer, the can is then shaped and The War Ministry of Argentina has Ray eseed oil | 1, 577 8, 663 2 an 

the lacquer is applied. By the lacquer- formed a committee to search for min- wo rh, 66 


spraying process, the coating is sprayed 
directly to the surface of the metal. 
Both of these methods are said to be 
used on a mass-production basis. 


BAUXITE DEPOSITS IN HUNGARY 


The discovery of bauxite deposits in 
the mountain region of Borzoeny, near 
Budapest, Hungary, is reported by the 
foreign press. 


COPPERWARE REQUISITIONED BY ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Copperware has been requisitioned by 
the Italian Government. 

The order covers all utensils and 
household articles except—polenta ket- 
tles, special economical cookers; prop- 
erty of foreigners who are not enemy 
aliens; and artistic articles. Articles be- 
longing to factories, artisans, or shop- 
keepers are exempt under a special de- 
cree. 


erals that may be used as substitutes for 
imported raw materials, the foreign press 
reports. 


SULFUR MINES REOPENED IN IRELAND 


The sulfur mines of Vale of Avoca, 
Eire, are reported by the British press to 
be in production again after being idle 
for more than 20 years. About 1,000 
tons of ore were mined in the last few 
months, and output is expected to be 
from 100 to 150 tons a week. 

Production at the rate of 200 tons 
daily may be obtained next winter if the 
mining company can obtain a flotation 
plant for the treatment of ores of lower 
sulfur content. The plant would also 
permit the separation of concentrates 
of copper, lead, iron, and zinc found in 
the ore. 

The cost of constructing a flotation 
plant is estimated at between £30,000 
and £40,000. 


Total 15, 055 | 79, 20 | 47, 665 
| 








CHINA TO PRODUCE GASOLINE FROM TuNG- 
Woop OIL 


In China special oil-cracking plants 
reportedly have been designed to pro- 
duce 4,000,000 gallons of gasoline from 
70,000 tons of China wood (tung) oil, 
which before the closing of the Burma 
Road was one of China’s largest exports, 
says the British press. 

COPRA PRODUCTION IN FRENCH OCEANIA 


Total production of copra in the 
French Pacific Islands during 1942 is 
estimated at 37,000 tons, according to 
British trade advices. 

MOZAMBIQUE’S EXPORTS 


The following export figures on oil- 
seeds and oil cake have been released by 
the Mozambique authorities. In each 
case, exports were smaller in 1940 than in 
the preceding year. 
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GOLD FROM PORTUGUESE MINES * 

The first gold taken from mines re- O l F d Item aed 1940 
cently opened in Portugal has been 1 S, ats, an * req 
smelted in a factory near Lisbon, reports . Castor bea eee | ee pail 
aes trleacares Oilseeds ee irom | ate oe Oe 

TURKEY’S CHROME DEPOSITS ; Peanuts 49, 357, 000 | 28, 663, 000 

i : ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS Oil cake 3, 400, 000 | 2, 353,008 the 
Chrome deposits in various parts of dust 
Turkey have been developed to a point Exports of vegetable oils from Argen- eral 
where that country has become the tina in the first 9 months of 1942 : d ects 
world’s second largest chrome exporter, amounted to 100,702 tons, compared with Paints an seve 
An original 25,776 tons in the corresponding period reac 


the British press reports. 
agreement, in effect for 3 years, gave 
Great Britain an option to purchase the 
entire output of Turkish chrome ore and 


of 1941, according to trade advices. 
Exports in the first 8 months of 1941 
and 1942, together with figures for the 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTION IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 
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g 2 , The British East African Research and 

2 Rotenone Under Allocation Development Board has an intensive pro- N 
2 gram to meet national needs as far as 

2 Because it is estimated that the available supply for 1943 will be less than possible with national resources, says the Ne 
2 50 percent of the demand, rotenone has been placed under allocation through British press. Kenya, East Africa, has duri 
3 the issuance of General Preference as 4 M-133 as amended, the Director a large variety of raw materials, and supp 
$ General for Operations of the War Production Board announced recently. the difficulty of obtaining materials from pape 
$ Shortage in supplies is caused partly by the fact that the Far East was abroad so —— to be bey from 
$ originally the source of more than 60 percent of our rotenone, and partly eon ae snag pgp Bas cod mills 
$ because imports from Peru and Brazil have been limited by shipping difficul- eo yg aa bag goal ol 5. ilies a 

2 ties and by the time required to expand production. tary purposes ane The equipment was i + 
~ The order, as amended, provides for the allocation of rotenone to processors ged ot tye anirialil P : “gly 

$ : : ~ spa . sae not specially imported, but was assem- tract 
$ and imposes drastic restrictions on the uses to which rotenone may be put. bled from sources in the colony or pro- Ab 
$ In effect, the WPB order states that rotenone will be restricted to use as duced in local workshops. been 

$ an insecticide for peas, beans, cole crops, sweet corn, and cattle. Domestic sources will furnish. for the few 
> The amended order was drawn up in collaboration with the Bureau of most part, the raw materials for the in ad 
: Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Office of Agricultural War Rela- factory. These include colors from East mest} 
$ tions, both of which are units of the Department of Agriculture. The restric- African mines, which will be used with ply a 
¢ tions imposed have been approved by the Food Requirements Committee. castor and linseed oils. Since imports 1 yee 
2 The order requires filing of inventory reports by all persons holding more of paints, varnishes, and colors into East sump 
3 +than the small amounts designated in the order. Africa in 1940 amounted to 23,000 hun- paper 
2 dredweight, and would probably have fortn: 
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Western Hemisphere sources. 


in recent years. 
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Colombia’s Platinum Aids U. S. War Production 


Platinum, once spurned by gold seekers in South America, has become a 
vital material for war industry, along with copper, lead, zinc, and other 
metals flowing to the United States from hemisphere sources. 

A sizable part of the platinum going into United Nations war production 
comes from Colombia, one of the world’s chief producers of the metal. 
Before the war Axis agents were reported actively seeking the metal from 
Now, with practically all of the supply avail- 
able for United Nations use, Germany and Japan apparently must rely upon 
stock piles or loot from conquered territory. 

So important is platinum to war needs that its use in jewelry, the major 
peacetime demand, has been prohibited by the United States Government. 

Colombia’s output of platinum, according to trade statistics, has increased 
It is estimated to be valued at more than $1,500,000 annu- 
ally, thus providing a considerable source of dollar exchange. 

Besides Colombia, the main producers of platinum are Canada, Russia, 
Alaska, and South Africa—all within United Nations territory. 

In war, as in peacetime, the rare white metal is prized for its strength. 
The high melting point of platinum makes it valuable in chemistry. It 
assists in the manufacture of acids for explosives, in the making of glass, 
rayon, chemicals, and electrical products. 

As a catalyst, platinum helps make nitric acid from ammonia and air. 
Platinum has a similar role in the production of sulphuric acid, important 


Platinum alloys are used in the construction of airplanes, fuses, technical 
instruments, and many other military items. 
fine wire, adapting it for manufacture of sensitive electrical fuses. 

Colombia’s platinum is recovered from rich alluvial deposits in the western 
part of the country. Both dredge and small placer operations bring out the 
crude platinum. This is shipped to the United States for refining. 

Before the war, the United States bought more than 60 percent of 
Colombia’s platinum exports, with Germany the second largest buyer. 
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requirements, the establishment of the 
paint factory represents an important 
development. 

Investigations are being conducted by 
the Board on the manufacture of in- 
dustrial chemicals, fertilizers, and sev- 
eral other products. Additional proj- 
ects, including household polishes and 
several pharmaceuticals, have now 
reached the production stage. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


Newsprint for Irish daily newspapers 
during the last several months has been 
supplied almost exclusively by the Eire 
paper mills at Clondalkin and Killeen 
from domestic raw materials. ‘These 
mills are arranging to purchase 8,000 
tons of straw from farmers for the 
manufacturing of wrapping paper. This 
is 2,000 tons more than the mills con- 
tracted for in 1941. 

About 1,500 tons of newsprint have 
been received from Sweden in the last 
few months. It is estimated that this, 
in addition to the amount produced do- 
Mestically, should be sufficient to sup- 
ply all of the country’s newspapers for 
l year, on the basis of restricted con- 
sumption set by the Government. News- 
papers have been limited to 8 tons each 
fortnight, or 8 percent of the average 
quantity used per fortnight in the pro- 
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duction of morning or evening editions 
in the first 8 months of 1939. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S MANUFACTURE OF PULP 
AND NEWSPRINT 


The supply of wood available in New- 
foundland for manufacture into pulp or 
newsprint is reported as considerably be- 
low normal. Two large pulp and paper 
mills have estimated that their combined 
operations during 1943 will be carried on 
at about 75 percent of total capacity. It 
may be necessary to revise this figure 
downward substantially during the com- 
ing year. 

The paper companies are making an 
effort to increase production of goods 
for local use through the manufacture 
of wrapping paper, wallboard, and paper 
bags. 


Woop-PuLp DEMAND IN SWEDEN 


Germany has announced that for mak- 
ing Swedish rationing cards, alone, there 
is a monthly demand for 2,500 tons of 
wood pulp, says a European source. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Petroleum production in Argentina 
during the first 9 months of 1942 
amounted to 17,497,006 barrels, accord- 
ing to official statistics. This is an in- 
crease of 8.1 percent over the output of 
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16,178,578 barrels registered in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 

The State-owned company, Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales, produced 
11,262,421 barrels of the 9-month 1942 
total, compared with 10,269,765 barrels 
in the 1941 period, an increase of 9.7 
percent. Output of the private com- 
panies showed an increase of 5.5 percent. 


SHARES OF RUMANIAN OIL COMPANY 
PURCHASED BY ITALIAN CONCERN 


Italy continues to show great interest 
in the Rumanian oil fields. According 
to the Axis press, the Italian financial 
group, Montecatini, has acquired all the 
shares of the Petrolina Co., Ploesti, 
which has increased its capital from 
20,000,000 to 160,000,000 lei (191.30 lei= 
$1), and probably will further increase 
its capital to a total of 300,000,000 lei. 
The Petrolina Co. owns 750 acres of min- 
eral-oil land and a few months ago pur- 
chased an oil works, with seven derricks, 
located in Pitigaria from the Foraj Le- 
moine A. G., Ploesti. 

In addition, Montecatini has acquired 
the Continentale Petrolifera A. G., Bu- 
charest (capital, 6,000,000 lei), which is 
exploiting the crude-oil fields in Moreni 
and Chiuciura, and the Xenia A. G., 
Bucharest (capital, 50,000,000 lei), which 
owns a petroleum refinery in Ploesti. 


Railway 
Equipment 


CHILEAN DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE 


The first locomotive to be made in 
Chile entirely from domestic materials 
and by Chilean workmen was christened 
by the State Railways at the shops in 
San Bernardo on November 21, 1942. 
This locomotive was given the name of 
Juan Antonio Rios, in honor of Chile’s 
President, who, with several Govern- 
ment ministers, attended the ceremony. 

A record was made in the building of 
this locomotive, says the press. It was 
completed in 36 days, despite lack of 
equipment for turning out parts in quan- 
tity. It is now at the Chilean Exposi- 
tion and First International Sample Fair 
in Santiago, along with other types of 
rolling stock and equipment, all built in 
Chile. These are of special interest as 
an outstanding demonstration of the in- 
dustrial progress of the country. 

It was hoped that other locomotives 
could be constructed, but press reports 
indicate that this will not be done, be- 
cause all available raw material is needed 
for repair of rolling stock. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of balata from British Guiana 
in 1941 amounted to 659,190 pounds, all 
but a very small quantity going to the 
United Kingdom. In 1940, only 379,165 
pounds were shipped, a foreign trade re- 
port states. 
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Shipbuilding 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Reviewing the Canadian shipbuilding 
industry, the president of Wartime Mer- 
chant Shipping, Ltd., reported the Do- 
minion’s ultimate goal as 300 cargo ves- 
sels of 10,000 tons each and 18 ships of 
about 5,000 tons deadweight capacity, 
says the foreign press. There are now 43 
ships in various stages of construction, 
said the president, and of the 77 that 
had been launched up to the time of his 
report, 57 are already at sea. Production 
reportedly is continuing at the rate of 
12 vessels monthly—11 of the 10,000-ton 
and one of the smaller ships. 

The ships are coal-burners of United 
Kingdom design, fitted with Scottish 
marine boilers and capable of 14 knots 
speed light and 111% knots loaded. 

Use of materials of Canadian origin, 
said to be about 95 percent of the total, 
necessitated certain adjustments and be- 
fore construction capacity could be in- 
creased it was necessary to erect more 
building berths. On the Pacific coast 
these were increased from 2 to 22 and 
in Eastern Canada from 6 to 32 berths. 
Average cost of the new berths to the 
Canadian Government was $50,000 each. 

When operations began, there were 
practically no apprentices and skilled 
labor was scarce, as there had been little 
cargo-ship building in Canada for 20 
years preceding the outbreak of the cur- 
rent war. During World War I, up to 
1919, only 35 ships of 380,140 deadweight 
tons were constructed in the Dominion, 
say foreign-trade press advices. 

By the use of the present standard 
design, savings of materials now are be- 
ing effected. One vessel is reported to 
have required 7 tons less of copper and 
brass, 144 tons less of tin, 34% tons less 
of manila hemp, and % ton less of new 
kapok. 


SPANISH CONCERN TO BE ENLARGED 


Unién Naval de Levante S. A., in Spain, 
has received permission from the Min- 
istry of Trade and Industry to add a 
new shipyard and several new works to 
their plant, according to press technical 
advices. 

SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


At the end of 1941 the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet had 2,120 ships, totaling 
1,465,004 gross tons, say European press 
statements. Construction of 29 vessels 
of 90,441 gross tons was reported during 
the year, 8 vessels of 12,389 gross tons 
were acquired from abroad. 


TURKEY’s NEW SHIPBUILDING YARD 


The establishment of a shipbuilding 
yard in Turkey, at Pendik, near Istanbul, 
on the Sea of Marmora, is reported by 
the foreign press. The cost has been 
estimated at 4,500,000 Turkish pounds. 


Special Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Clocks and watches—Most of the 
timepieces imported by British Guiana 
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in 1941 were supplied by Canada, the 
Dominion press states. Values of all 
watches and clocks imported during that 
year were reported as $3,537 and $6,596, 
respectively, with Canada furnishing 
$3,479 worth of watches and $5,479 worth 
of clocks. 

Metal Furniture.—British Guiana im- 
ported metal furniture valued at $91,158 
in 1941, a substantial increase over 
$72,885 in 1940, the foreign press states. 
Canada and the United Kingdom were 
the leading suppliers, imports from those 
countries being valued at $60,055 and 
$27,548, respectively. 

Typewriters —More than twice as 
many typewriters were imported by Brit- 
ish Guiana in 1941 as in 1940, a large 
percentage being supplied by Canada in 
both years, says the Dominion press. 

In 1941, imports totaled 295, valued at 
$18,227, compared with 144, valued at 
$7,011 in the preceding year. Imports 
from Canada amounted to $16,225 in 1941 
and $5,612 in 1940. 


FURNITURE PRODUCTION IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Furniture production in the Port Eliza- 
beth area, Union of South Africa, was 
maintained at a normal level in 1942. 
Prices were high and demand good, with 
most purchases being made by private 
customers and smaller quantities going 
to the armed forces. Adequate supplies 
of lumber were available from domestic 
sources, and small shipments were re- 
ceived from Brazil and West Africa. 

A shortage of wire and frames for bed- 
springs developed during the year, how- 
ever, and one bedspring factory was com- 
pelled to discontinue operations. 


U. K. Limits PRODUCTION AND PURCHASING 
OF FURNITURE 


The British Government now exercises 
complete control over furniture produc- 
tion and purchasing. No nonutility fur- 
niture has been manufactured since No- 
vember 1, 1942, except under special li- 
cense, and utility furniture, which can 
be made only by firms selected by the 
Board of Trade, must be manufactured 
in accordance with specifications issued 
by that Board. 


A permit is required to purchase fur- 
niture of any kind and, at present, these 
permits are being granted sparingly—in 
most cases to individuals who have im- 
mediate need for furniture, such as newly 
married couples or families whose homes 
have been bombed. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


GERMANY MAKES PLEA FOR OLD MATERIALS 


The scarcity of textiles in Germany is 
evidenced by a plea for old materials, 
carried by the German press. It men- 
tions that many families possess old 
maps, mounted on cotton or linen back- 
ing, which should be relinquished, as the 
cloth can be reclaimed and used for 
production of rompers, aprons, or shirts. 


February 13, 1943 


Buy Bonds 
- and 
Keep ‘em 
Firing 





Cotton and Products 


RuUMANIA’S 1942 CoTTOoN Crop 


Rumanian cotton growers were re- 
quired to deliver their entire 1942 cotton 
crop to competent Government officials 
by December 1, says the European press, 
They were permitted to retain 60 kilo- 
grams per hectare for their own needs, 
the total, however, not to exceed 210 
kilograms. 


Wool and Products 


Stocks ACCUMULATE IN TIBET 


Lack of export demand during Decem- 
ber has caused an accumulation in Tibet 
of about 60,000 maunds of wool from the 
old and new clips. (1 maund 82% 
pounds. ) 


U. K. RECEIVES SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS 


Early in January, wool manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom received the sec- 
ond installment of the raw-material ra- 
tion for the period ending February 28, 
1943. 

Worsted manufacturers were given a 
ration for production of nonutility civil- 
ian fabric allotments which is to start 
only after utility contracts have been 
filled. Allowance is made for looms en- 
gaged on Government and export con- 
tracts after which the size of the utility 
and nonutility raw-material ration is 
determined by the remaining number of 
looms. 

No rations for nonutility fabrics were 
granted to woolen-cloth manufacturers, 
all production being confined to utility 
materials. 

Demand for wool rags, particularly 
high-grade soft materials, is far in excess 
of supplies. Spinners and manufactur- 
ers continue active, with orders booked 
for months ahead. 


Stocks oF ScoTCH WOOL IN U. K. 


No export allocations of Scotch black- 
face wool were made in December by the 
Wool Control Board. A small quantity 
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was released to manufacturers, mainly 
for use in filling Government contracts, 
and the already heavy stocks are in- 
creasing with arrival of the 1942 clip. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Exports of cotton from the State of 
gio Paulo, Brazil, amounted to 125,733 
tons during the first 9 months of 1942, 
compared with 227,030 for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

Shipments of animal hair totaled 50 
tons in the first three quarters—5 tons 
less than in the same quarters of 1941. 

New exports included 10 tons of ramie 
fiber, 1 ton of caroa fiber, and 3 tons of 
flax. 


BraziL’s USE OF ABACAXI FIBER 


Abacaxi fiber is being used in Brazil 
for production of sacks, says a Brazilian 
publication. It is claimed that abacaxi is 
stronger than jute, and has given excel- 
lent results in the manufacture of sack- 
ing material. 


HUNGARIAN YUCCA, A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
MANILA HEMP 


Since manila hemp is no longer avail- 
able to Germany, a strong demand has 
arisen for yucca as a substitute. The 
Alfa Hungarian Agricultural Fiber In- 
dustry Cooperative was given exclusive 
control of this product and its exporta- 
tion, says the Axis press. Even the root 
tubers must be turned over to the coop- 
erative, and the leaves are mixed with 
% to 30 percent of corn, flour, or bran, 
and used for fodder. 


SisAL EXPORTS FROM YUCATAN, MEXICO 


Shipments of sisal fiber from Yucatan 
in 1942 aggregated 328,660 bales weigh- 
ing 61,265,631 kilograms—somewhat be- 
low the 423,573 bales of 78,799,474 kilo- 
grams exported the preceding year. 


Hemp PRODUCTION 
An Axis news 


IN RUMANIA 
agency reports that 


40000 yokes (1.07 acres each) of hemp 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the:Haitian gourde is‘fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 






































| | Annual average en : Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange eee Bee ie arama hy ame me ‘Tnepemeecinens 
| 
| ‘ Nov. Dec 
1941 1942 1942 1942 | Rate Date 
loftici 3. 7% 3. 7 3. 73 
; ' ; |Offic ial A 3.73 3.73 ; 3.7 ; . 2 
Argentina. ....| Paper peso Official B | 4. 23 4. 23 12 re re i : 
| | Bid | 4.88 o ye 2 eee | 4.94| Do. 
| Free market | 4. 24 ne tl ee 4.24 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano | Controlled | 43.38 | 46.46 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | Jan. 18 
| Curb | 54.02] 49.66] 50.00 | 50.00| 50.00 (1) 
Brazil | Cruzeiro ? | Official ' | 16.50} 16.50] 16.50} 16.50] 16.50] Jan. 4 
| Free market : | Mm 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 
| Special free market | 20.68 20. 52 20. 50 20.50 | 20.50 Do. 
| Curb vccach 20. 30 or A Pep serrate, | Tear banegnat 
Chile Peso | Official | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | Jan. 4 
Export draft 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
| Curb market --| 31.78 | .--|-- 33.87 --.--| 34.30 | Dee. 26 
| Free ; : --| 31.15 | 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 | Jan. 4 
| Gold exchange - - } 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
| Mining dollar----- | 31.35 31.13 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do 
| Agricultural dollar } 331.15 | 31.13 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do 
Colombia do | Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.72 1.75 | Jan. 9 
| Bank of Republic | 1.76| 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76| Do 
| Stabilization Fund es © ee ey (4) (4) (4) Do. 
ho” ee 1667 177 LE La 1.77] Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.85 | 5. 71 5. 64 | 5. 65 | 5.65 | Jan. 14 
Controlled 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 Do 
Cuba Peso Free . - 98 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Jan. 16 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official).| 15.00 | 14.39 14.10; 1410) 1410] Jan. 4 
Honduras Lempira Official seed 2.04} 204 2,04| 2.04 2.04 | Jan. 12 
Mexico Peso Free __ } 4. 86 4. 85 4. } 4.85 4.85 | Jan. 16 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | Jan. 23 
| Curb__. 5. 93 ‘ 5.05 5.05 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Jan. 4 
Peru Sol Free __. 6.50| 6.50) 6.50 6.50} 6.50 | Jan. 16 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2.50) 2.50| 2.50| Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 | Jan. 18 
Free 2.31 1.90] 1.90] 1.90} 1.90] Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3. 35 3.35 | 3. 35 | 3.35 | Jan. 25 
Free 53.76 3. 45 | 3. 35 | 3. 35 | 3. 35 | 0 





! End of December. 

? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 

§ Established Mar. 25. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





were planted in Rumania in 1942, with 
an expected yield of 2,000 carloads. 
After filling domestic requirements, 
about 500 carloads are expected to be 
available for export. 


Hemp is said to have become accepted 
material for clothing, its chief use, how- 
ever, being in the manufacture of cordage 
and sacking. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Reportedly the Canadian tobacco in- 
dustry (except for cigar-leaf production) 
is now almost entirely self-sustaining. 
During 1942, 97 percent of Canada’s to- 
bacco products were made from Cana- 
dian-grown raw materials, 75 percent of 
which were from Ontario farms. 


Despite increased taxation, Canadian 
cigarette consumption continues to rise. 
Cigarettes released during the first 10 
months of 1942 totaled 8,232,278,945, in- 
dicating that consumption might reach 


10,000,000,000 for the year, or nearly 
1000 per capita. Full employment 
doubtless explains why Canadian con- 
sumption in 1942 should exceed consid- 
erably the 1,776,291,482 (or 826 per 
capita figure for 1941. 

At present most dealers experience 
more or less protracted shortages of cer- 
tain brands. Principal reasons for the 
inability of manufacturers to keep up 
with demands are: Difficulty in obtaining 
additional cigarette-manufacturing ma- 
chinery, labor shortage, and priorities 
accorded to shipments for oversea troops. 

After April 30, 1943, the smallest pack- 
age made for sale in Canada will 
contain 18 cigarettes. Several manufac- 
turers are already converting their ma- 
chinery for manufacture of only a 
limited number of container sizes. It is 
estimated that approximately 187,000,000 
packages, or 33 percent of the total, will 
be eliminated by this simplification or- 
der, enabling the operation of cigarette 
machines at full capacity on the reduced 
number of standard packages. 

Cigar consumption in Canada during 
the first 10 months of 1942 totaled 164,- 
432,095 units, compared with 152,984,814 
for the corresponding period of 1941. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium 

(and Luxemburg) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2.1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras __| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

Morocco es _.. May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !- Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador _.| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 


Empire_- - ..| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do ~ Do. 
Turkey -- - _| Apr. 1.1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela . _| Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ° Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina_- __| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba _ (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 45,1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

> Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
promptly fafter signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of dach'of the argreements, as well as jhe 4um- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination a} all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of suoh analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with *‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.| 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 





Announced 
Latest dats 
Date for oral 
: Date of issu- for submit- 
Co F rresentatilo 
untry ance of notice ting written pn 7 ntation 
of views 


Statements 


Iceland Nov. 17, 19414 | Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 |) May 18, 1942 
Iran July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 





‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intentioa to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


NotTE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Palestine’s New Economic 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 11) 


and it has accordingly been the agency 
for coordinating the expansion of indus- 
trial capacity. Although expansion of 
industrial production has been hampered 
by lack of domestic raw-material re- 
sources, astonishing progress has been 
made in converting and expanding exist- 
ing equipment and in making the utmost 
use of slender resources. 


Reorganization in 1942 


The organization for commodity sup- 
ply control was unified as a part of the 
reorganization in the spring of 1942. On 
March 5, 1942, a notice was issued an- 
nouncing that four executive sections 
had been established to deal respectively 
with (1) food, drugs, fuel, and paper; 


(2) engineering, building, and hardware 
supplies; (3) textiles, leather, and soft 
goods; and (4) local agricultural produc- 
tion. 

These changes were the result of con- 
siderable study stimulated by criticism 
of the old set-up and need for a tight- 
ened control. 

Throughout 1941 supplies of imported 
commodities were becoming § scarcer. 
For the most part this shortage was 
caused by the shipping difficulties. With 
respect to raw materials and manufac- 
tures, the government had acted from 
time to time to insure their use for the 
most urgent war needs. Stocks were 
registered, dealing was restricted, move- 
ment and sale were prohibited except 
under license, and in some cases stocks 
were requisitioned. Throughout the 
summer of 1942 all commodities in short 
supply were brought under control by 
additional orders. 

The integration introduced into com- 
modity control by the order of March 5, 
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1942, was extended to include the cop. 
trol of profit margins on April 11 and the 
control of manpower on August 12, 
Department of Labor was established ip 
July, the functions of which were to 
include administration of the trade-dis. 
putes regulation which had been issueg 
January 1, 1942. Under this regulation 
strikes and lock-outs are prohibited un. 
less the government decides not to inter. 
vene by mediation or arbitration. If he 
so desires, the High Commissioner may 
order arbitration, the award (unless an 
intervening settlement has been reacheq) 
being compulsory. Labor is well organ. 
ized in Palestine. In January 1942, an 
Industrial Council had been set up by 
the leading industria] firms for the pur- 
pose of conducting negotiations with ]g- 
bor groups and with government, and 
also to engage in welfare work. 


The Broad Picture Today 


The control organization as now con- 
stituted is shown in the chart on page 12 
The High Commissioner is nominally the 
chief administrative officer, and he and 
his Advisory Council constitute the legis. 
lature—but in practice at present, so far 
as general economic policy is concerned, 
authority is shared with the Middle East 
Supply Center and the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation. 

The War Supply Board’s coordinating 
functions display two aspects. Inter- 
nally the Board coordinates the activi- 
ties of the domestic controlling authori- 
ties. Externally it acts as liaison 
between the Palestine control and the 
larger Middle East control exercised by 
the Middle East Supply Center and the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion. 

The 11 sections of control shown on 
the chart can be grouped in four divi- 
sions. The first division includes the 
control of foreign trade and exchange 
by which the position of the local econ- 
omy as a whole is controlled in its rela- 
tions with other countries. The second 
division includes the control of food, fuel 
oil, medical supplies, agriculture, and in- 
dustry—that is, the internal control of 
commodities, including price and dis- 
tribution, production, trade, requisition- 
ing and rationing. The third division 
consists of the control of profit mar- 
gins—here control is exercised over prof- 
its arising from dealings in otherwise 
uncontrolled commodities. The final di- 
vision includes the control over man- 
power—‘freezing”’ of workers in essen- 
tial occupations under a manpower 
controller and supervision over trade dis- 
putes under the Department of Labor. 
Several committees of businessmen and 
experts, not shown on the chart, have 
been established to advise controllers in 
special flelds. 





Finland’s New Transmitter 


A new radio station is to be built in 
Rovaniemi in northern Finland by the 
Finnish Broadcasting Co., the foreign 
press reports. The station is scheduled 
to begin transmitting in 1943. 
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Devolpments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1943: 


No. 436—Current Export Bulletin No. 71. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 71 covering the 
following items: 


I. Inquiries Concerning Inventory of Licenses. 


The Office of Exports has experienced diffi- 
culty in collaborating with exporters seeking 
information or asking the return of applica- 
tions affected by the Moratorium on Licenses 
for the destinations set forth in Current Ex- 

rt Bulletins Numbers 66 and 67. This 
difficulty has arisen because such communi- 
cations do not supply the information needed 
to facilitate location of the application in 
question. 

In order that the Office of Exports may 
cooperate with exporters in this situation, it 
is essential that such communications in- 
clude the following information: 1. Name of 
applicant; 2. Address of applicant; 3. License 
number; 4. Commodity or commodities in- 
yolved; 5. Country of destination. 


Il. New Acknowledgment Card (BEW 142) 


jor Freight-Space Application (BEW 
138). 
The Acknowledgment Card (BEW 142) 


for Freight-Space Application (BEW 138) 
has been revised. The new card may be 
obtained from the Washington office of the 
Office of Exports of the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the New York office of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce, and Collectors of 
Customs. The Exporters’ Committee on 
Forms and Procedures was helpful in working 
out the revision. 

All information to be supplied by the ap- 
plicant may now be entered on one side of 
the card. The applicant is required to enter 
his name and address and reference num- 
bers on each of the four parts of the card. 

Provision is made to advise the applicant 
when it is necessary to delay certification by 
the Office of Exports to the War Shipping 
Administration. 


Ill. Exportation of Loose Diamonds, Tools 
Incorporating Industrial Diamonds, 
and Jewelry Containing Diamonds. 

A. Loose Diamonds.—Applicants shall in- 
dicate on the application form for license 
to export loose diamonds whether such dia- 
monds are of polished, rough (industrial), 
or rough (suitable for polishing) variety. 
The diamonds shall be listed in groups so 
that there is a maximum variation of 540 
carat between the lightest and heaviest dia- 
mond in each group. The number of dia- 
monds, value per carat, and total value of 
each group shall be given. 

B. Tools Incorporating Industrial Dia- 
monds.—Applicants for licenses to export 
tools containing industrial diamonds, shall 
indicate the number of diamonds incor- 
porated in each tool. The diamonds shall be 
listed in groups so that there is a maximum 
variation of °%\9) caret between the lightest 
and heaviest diamond in each group. The 
humber of diamonds, value per carat, and 
total value of each group shall be given. In 
the case of diamond wheels, the total carat 
weight of diamond dust and or crushed bort 
(exclusive of other material) shall be given. 

C. Jewelry Containing Diamonds.—Appli- 
cants for licenses to export jewelry containing 
diamonds shall state the number of diamonds 
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contained in such jewelry, their total carat 
weight, and their value per carat. 


Iv. Amendment and Extension of Export 
Licenses. 


Requests for the amendment or extension 
of export licenses whether submitted by 
letter, telephone, or telegram should clearly 
indicate the name and address of the agency 
or individual holding the license. The au- 
thorization to amend or extend a license, if 
issued, will be forwarded to the one having 
actual possession thereof. On receipt of the 
authorization it must be attached to the 
license. 

This procedure has become necessary to 
relieve the present difficulties and accumula- 
tion of authorizations in the Collectors’ 
Offices pending the presentation of licenses, 
and applies only to those situations in which 
immediate authorization is absolutely neces- 
sary for urgent reasons. Otherwise, formal 
application for amendment or extension of 
licenses must be submitted to the Office of 
Exports for appropriate action in accordance 
with existing procedure. 


V. Method of Filing Appeals. 


The new appeals procedure was announced 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 62, dated 
December 30, 1942. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that some applicants are still submitting 
a new export license application form along 
with their rejected application and appeal 
letter. Under the new procedure, a new ap- 
plication is not required. 

When a license application is rejected, only 
the original will be sent back to the appli- 
cant. It is merely necessary to return the 
rejected original to the Office of Exports with 
an attached covering letter plainly marked 
APPEAL. If the appeal is approved, the re- 
jected original will be validated. 


VI. General License to New Zealand. 


Effective immediately, New Zealand |[in- 
cluding Cook Islands and Western Samoa 
(mandated territory) | is added to Group “C” 
(see Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 10, page 70). All general license provi- 
sions applicable to Group “C” destinations 
are equally applicable to New Zealand |in- 
cluding Cook Islands and Western Samoa 
(mandated territory) |. 


VII. Telegraphic Service Rendered for Li- 
censees and Others. 


Where a licensee or applicant for an export 
license requests a telegraphic reply regarding 
any licensing matter, and such telegram is to 
be paid for by the applicant, the specific ad- 
dress of such person or company including 
name, street, city, and state must be included 
with the request. This will expedite the 
servicing of these requests through telegraph 
companies and the Post Office Department, 
from which many complaints of incomplete 
addresses have been received. 


VIII. Personal Baggage. 


The first paragraph under the title “E. 
Personal Baggage” in the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule, Section II, Part 1, General 
Licenses, is changed to read as follows: 

A general license has been issued permit- 
ting exportation to all destinations of certain 
classes of articles, indicated below, when per- 
sons leaving the United States take these 
articles with them solely for the use of them- 
selves or their families and not for resale or 
other commercial purposes. 

These provisions do not obviate the neces- 
sity for a freight space application when re- 
quired under present procedures. 
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IX. Stamping of Shipping Priority Rating on 
Export Declaration. 


Reference is made to Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 62, Section VI, under heading 
“Stamping of Shipping Priority Rating on 
Export Declaration Eliminated,” wherein it is 
stated that it will no longer be necessary for 
the Collector of Customs to stamp the ship- 
ping priority rating on the export declara- 
tions covering all shipments, as set forth in 
the original procedure in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 10, page 115, second para- 
graph under heading “Assignment of Rat- 
ings.” 

Effective immediately, this instruction is 
rescinded, and the Collector of Customs is 
hereby requested to continue to stamp the 
shipping rating on the export declarations 
covering all shipments, as set forth in the 
original procedure in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 10, page 115, second paragraph 
under heading “Assignment of Ratings.” 


X. Dunnage for Stowing Cargo on General 
License. 


No license is required for dunnage to be 
used in the stowing of cargo on vessels load- 
ing at United States Ports, provided the Col- 
lector of Customs at the Port is satisfied that 
the material being used as dunnage is the 
type ordinarily used for the particular cargo 
involved. 





Inauguration of a weekly airplane 
service from Baghdad, Iraq, via Kerman- 
shah (Iran) to Tehran, Iran, has been 
announced by the Iranian State Airlines. 
Flying time, Baghdad to Tehran, is about 
4 hours. 








| 1943 EDITION— 
| SCHEDULE A 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH RATES 
OF DUTY, Effective January 1, 
1943—Price 50 Cents per Copy 


| 1943 EDITION— 
| SCHEDULE B 
| 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMMODITIES EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


Effective January 1, 1943—Price 
30 Cents per Copy 


The following announcement has been re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Census: 


“The revised 1943 editions of Import 
Schedule A and Export Schedule B are now 
available. The most important changes 
which have been made in these Schedules 
are as follows: (1) Addition of many new 
classes, (2) major improvement in indexes, 
(3) revision of numbering system of Sched- 
ule A providing a seven-digit code through- 
out, (4) combination of Schedule F (reex- 
port schedule) with Schedule B and discon- 
tinuance of former.” 


Copies of the 1943 Schedule A and 
Schedule B may be obtained from 
| the Superintendent of Documents, 
| Government Printing Office, Wash- 
| ington, D. C., collectors of customs, 
| and the Department of Commerce 
field office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
— N. Y., at the prices indicated 
above. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 30, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 30 
issue contains these articles: 


THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO LIBERIA. 


MEETING IN BRAZIL OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT AND PRESIDENT VAR- 
GAS. 


UNITED NATIONS DISCUSSION SE- 
RIES: Message from the Secretary of 
State. 


ADDRESS BY THE AMERICAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM PRO- 
VIDING AID TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS ARMED FORCES. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIEF IN NORTH 
AFRICA. 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE ON THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


UNITED STATES MISSION OF LABOR 
EXPERTS TO BOLIVIA. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1944. 


DEATH OF JAY PIERREPONT MOF- 
FAT: Statement by the Secretary of 
State. 


NAVAL MISSION 
REPUBLIC. 
ISSUE OF STUDY ENTITLED “NA- 


TIONAL SOCIALISM.” 


Other Publications 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM. Department 
of State. 1943. 510 pp. Price, $1. Por- 
trays the attempts of the Nazi regime to 
organize and direct Germans or persons 
of German descent abroad for the fur- 
therance of Nazi aims. The study is 
accompanied by relevant documents 
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consisting of official decrees, authorita- 
tive speeches, citations of books, and di- 
rectives of Nazi leaders. Includes actual 
accounts from official German sources of 
those minority groups of German ex- 
traction which were under Nazi control 
in the occupied countries of Europe. 
The calculated Nazi plan to foment un- 
rest in foreign countries through the use 
of German minorities is part of the de- 
sign of world conquest. This plan is 
based on the concept that blood ties are 
stronger than allegiance to a State. 
The Nazis have sought to impose obliga- 
tions to Germany on persons of German 
descent whose ancestors left Germany 
generations ago to seek freedom and 
economic opportunity in other lands. 
The basic philosophy, the agencies used, 
and the ultimate aims motivating such 
Nazi activities are treated at length in 
this study. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


STUDIES ON THE FAR EAST AT 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. JU. S. Office of 


Education, Division of Comparative 
Studies. 1942. 31 pp. 
Available gratis from: U.S. Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C. 


POLYNESIANS — EXPLORERS OF 
THE PACIFIC. J. E. Weckler, Jr. 1943. 
77 pp. Tllus. War Background Studies 
No. 6. Presents a detailed history of 
these early explorers and their settle- 
ment on the numerous islands in the 
Pacific. 


Available gratis from: Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 


FRENCH COLONIES IN AFRICA— 
A LIST OF REFERENCES. Helen F. 
Conover. 1942. 89 pp. Presents a se- 
lection of recent material on the French 
colonial possessions in Africa. 

Available gratis from: The Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF COLOM- 
BIA. Kathryn N. Wylie, Department 
of Agriculture. 1942. 160 pp. TMlus. 
Foreign Agriculture Bulletin No. 1. 
Price, 20 cents. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are physical and economic back- 
ground; history, development, and pres- 
ent status of agriculture; major export 
crops; food crops; raw-material crops; 
livestock; foreign trade. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ANUARIO AZUCARERO de CUBA 
1942—CUBA SUGAR YEAR BOOK 1942. 
Cuba Ecénomica y Financiera. 1942. 
120 pp. Price, $3. Part I is devoted to 
Cuba, including data on regulations and 
quotas, production, prices, exports, sub- 
products, warehouses and transporta- 
tion, private organization of the sugar 
industry, measurements, communica- 
tions, cartography. Also contains a di- 
rectory section. Part II, devoted to the 
United States and other countries, pre- 
sents a chronology of 1941, sugar con- 
sumption in the United States 1865-1941, 
rum imports in the United States, sugar 
production figures 1905-1941, tariffs, 
price regulations, and similar relevant 
material. 
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Available from: Cuba Ecénomica y Fi. 
nanciera, P. O. Box 2549, Habana, Cuba, 


A WEEK WITH GANDHI. Lovis 
Fischer. 1942. 122 pp. Illus. Price 
$2. Describes the author’s visit with 
Gandhi in June 1942, including the con. 
versations that took place. According 
to the author, it is an incomplete account 
of his visit to India and is not, there. 
fore, a comprehensive book about that 
country. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 


A PERMANENT UNITED NATIONs. 
Amos J. Peaslee. 1942. 146 pp. Price 
$1.50. Contains the author’s observa. 
tions on international affairs over a pe. 
riod of 25 years, and a chapter sum. 
marizing his views and suggestions op 
post-war organizations. Some of the 
subjects included are the prospect for 
permanence; some financial problems of 
world government; world government 
today and tomorrow; the World Court; 
obligatory jurisdiction of the permanent 
Court of International Justice; the sane. 
tion of international law. 

Available from: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
Ww. Y. 


PACIFIC CHARTER—OUR DESTINY 
IN ASIA. Hallett Abend. 1943. 3092 
pp. Price, $2.50. The author begins his 
book by saying that it is a plea for in- 
telligent prejudice and that that preju- 
dice be directed against the Japanese, 
Points out that many of the points made 
in the Atlantic Charter can hardly apply 
to the people of the Far East. Shows 
the course of the whole Pacific problem. 
Presents a chapter on Matsuoka, and re- 
veals the workings of the palace politics 
that surround Hirohito. Discusses 
China and its claims and possible future, 
The place of our Pacific Allies is an- 
alyzed, including that of New Zealand, 
whose unique economy is described. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 14 West Forty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


SIBERIA. Emil Lengyel. 1943. 416 
pp. Price, $3.75. Tells the story of the 
Siberia of yesterday and of today, 
describing the land and its _ people. 
Outlines the confusion and heroism at- 
tending the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian railway; shows how the North- 
east Passage was opened and how the 
Soviets turned a wasteland into a flour- 
ishing industrial and agricultural region. 
Describes the great desert of Mongolia, 
and tells the story of the Soviet Central 
Asiatic Republics. Examines the role of 
the aggressor assumed by Imperial Japan 
in the Siberian wilds and in and around 
Vladivostok. Describes many of the per- 
sonalities in the history of Siberia, in- 
cluding Genghis Khan, Bering, Lenin, 
Kolchak, Rezanov, and Ungern-Stern- 
berg. 

Available from: Random House, 20 E. 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WARNING TO THE WEST. Shrid- 
harani. 1942. 274pp. Price, $2.50. An- 
alyzes Japan’s attempts to turn this war 
into a “holy war” with “Asia for the Asi- 
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atics” their cry; discloses Japan's even- 
tual goal; describes the status of the 
white man in Asia; and discusses the 
Empire System. Outlines the role a dem- 
ocratic China and democratic India will 
play should the old balance-of-power 
game be revived. Tells the part India 
js playing in World War II, and describes 
the serious aftermath of Allied blunders 
jn Singapore, Burma, and elsewhere dur- 
ing the war. Suggests to the West what 
paths to follow to victory in the East— 
what the choices are, and what the 
price is. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE FRANCE OF TOMORROW. Al- 
pert Guérard. 1942. 287 pp. Price, 
$3.50. The subject is treated under three 
aspects: nationalism, democracy, and 
peace. The first part is devoted to 
Franco-German relations. The second 
part considers democracy in France and 
the remedy for the weakness of French 
democratic institutions. The third part 
js dedicated to the author’s contention 
that the national state, of which France 
was the earliest model, is inevitably ‘“na- 
tionalistic” in the most dangerous sense 
of the term, leading either to totalitarian 
tyranny or to eternal war. He maintains 
that the way of salvation is to divorce 
territorial administration from cultural 
tradition; and undertakes to show, in 
realistic terms, that in the liberal, the 
pluralistic state, this divorce has already 
been obtained. 

Available from: Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE WORLD OF GENERAL HAUS- 
HOFER. Andreas Dorpalen. 1942. 337 
pp. Price, $3.50. Discusses German geo- 
politics in all its various aspects—as a 
tool of world politics, as an economic, 
cultural, and social weapon, and as a 
guide in military and naval strategy. 
Traces in detail the German accomplish- 
ments in this field. Many of the ideas 
of the German geopoliticians have been 
presented in their own words. Excerpts 
from the geopolitical writings of Haus- 
hofer, Mackinder, Ratzel, Kjellén, and 
others are included at the end of each 
chapter. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York. 
N. Y. 





Costa Rica’s New Ministry 
of Agriculture 


One of the most important advances 
made in Costa Rican agricultural econ- 
omy is signalized by the creation of a 
Separate Ministry of Agriculture. Under 
the new organization it will be possible 
to unify all of the agricultural programs 
under one head, facilitate closer collab- 
oration with the many technical experts 
from the United States, and increase 
agricultural production in Costa Rica. 
Formerly the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Public Works were combined. 

The contemplated reorganization in- 
cludes a new General Bureau of Agri- 
culture and a Department of Statistics. 
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Trade Mark 
_ Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
19, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
February 22, 1943. 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 
a ae ies mal hated ile No. 2—Entire class. 
ers Do. 
Bronguidrenol__-____~-_ Do. 
Prennnn........ einwast No. 10—Entire class. 
Pac cats Aisa es cacce ehtea 2 No. 3—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





| Date of Publi- 


Product 
. cation 


Trade-mark 


Sulfamidoterapia | Stationery, books, | Jan. 18-23, 1943 
paper, etc. | 

Terminus Groceries, food- | Do. 
stuffs. 

Ampliond Electrical goods Do. 

Zirius Transport in gen- | Do. 
eral 

Opovar Drug store and | Do. 
chemical  prod- | 
ucts. 

Adasana Textiles, drygoods, | Do. 
ready-to-wears, | Do. 
ete. | 

Achilles do | Do. 

Selmer Electrical goods, | Do 
musical  equip- | 


ment and instru- 
ments. 
Revelation | Perfumery and toi- Do 
Tooth Powder, let. 





Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army 
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Ontario’s Canned-Goods Pack 


In 1942, Ontario, Canada, which pro- 
duces 80 percent of the Dominion’s 
canned-goods output, had one of the 
heaviest packs on record. Processors 
state that the industry has also been 
assured unlimited tin plate for 1943 in 
the main lines. Final figures for the 
packs of the main fruits and vegetables 
in Ontario for 1941 and 1942 are: 











| 
Fruits and vegetables | 1941 1942 
Pounds Pounds 
Apples 41,199,771 | 16, 382, 581 
Strawberries 2, 658,163 | 1, 583, 737 
Sour cherries A 6,021,062 | 7, 196,441 
Sweet cherries ‘ 3, 629,922 | 2,804,475 
Peaches 23, 957,219 | 26, 938, 052 
Pears 6, 849,391 | 12, 526, 285 
Plums 3, 251,530 | 3,892,820 
Grapes ..| 35, 150,000 | 50, 794, 331 
Asparagus 2,716,746 | 2,878, 138 
Beans (green) ‘ 1,561,731 | 1,623, 359 
Corn 80, 437, 555 76, 063, 723 
Peas 23, 292,985 | 39, 797, 149 
Tomatoes 4, 855, 722 


| 6,737, 137 | 





Processors stress the fact that Canada 
is not a large exporter of fruits and veg- 
etables and that no rationing is needed. 
They claim that Canada is exporting only 
to Newfoundland and Alaska. Never- 
theless there has been some hoarding on 
the part of householders, and both whole- 
salers and retailers have in many in- 
stances resorted to informal rationing 
to preserve their stocks. The grocery de- 
partment of one of Toronto’s largest 
stores limits the number of cans in any 
one order to a total of three. 





Swiss Buy Electric Heaters 


The sale of electrical heating appara- 
tus in Switzerland increased greatly in 
1941, a recently issued report shows. 
From 1937 to 1939, the average number 
of units sold annually was 130,000; in 
1941, the total was approximately 250,000. 
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Robert J. Barr—Born September 3, 
1901, in Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. 
Educated in Walkerville and in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., B. S., University of Chat- 
tanooga; Ph. D., University of Wiscon- 
sin. Entered Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in June 1942 on leave 
from Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he is Professor of Economics. 
For 6 years was secretary and assistant 
to the Director of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, with whom he 
traveled to Egypt and Palestine super- 
vising Oriental Institute expeditions 
there and conferring with government 
officials regarding a program of archeo- 
logical work. 

Theodore J. Pursley—Born Coquille, 
Oreg., September 20, 1913. Graduated 
from University of Oregon at Eugene in 
1938 with B. S. degree in economics. 
Received M. S. degree at University of 
Oregon in 1939 with master’s thesis on 
South American trade. Operated retail 
dry-goods business in Eugene while also 
attending college. Additional graduate 
studies during summer of 1939 at George- 
town University, School of Foreign 
Service, Washington, D. C. Employed 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940-42 variously as rating 
examiner, personnel classification inves- 
tigator, and Civil Service representa- 
tive. Recruited most of civilian engi- 
neering staff for construction of new 
War Department building in Arlington, 
Va., world’s largest office structure. 
With American Republics Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
since March 1942 as regional specialist 
on Peru and Ecuador. 

Enoch W. Skartvedt——Born July 23, 
1902, Canton, S. Dak. Educated St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., B. A., 1923. 
Graduate study in Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1928-29. Assistant 
Instructor in Economics, University of 
Minnesota, 1929-30. With Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
July 1930. At present Assistant Econom- 
ic Analyst, American Republics Unit, 
Division of International Economy. 





Plans for Brazil’s 
Sao Francisco River 


Speaking recently to the press, Gen- 
eral Mendonca Lima, Minister of Com- 
munications of Brazil, stated that it was 
the intention of the Federal Government 
to take over the navigation companies of 
the Sao Francisco River. 

With the cooperation of American 
technicians, the Government hopes to 
establish an entirely new transportation 
system on this important waterway, 
which serves one of the richest areas 
of Brazil. 
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Preparing Shipments to Bolivia 
(Continued from p. 10) 


class or kind from that declared, the 
goods are subject to confiscation. 

An attempt to import prohibited goods 
is punishable by a fine of from 100 to 500 
bolivianos and confiscation of the goods. 

Attempts to evade payment of cus- 
toms duties by false declarations or 
other efforts to defraud the customs are 
subject to a penalty of twice the regular 
duties. In the case of a second offense, 
a fine of triple the regular duties is 
assessed. For the third offense the 
penalty is four times the regular duty 
and confiscation of the goods, and in 
addition the importer may be forbidden 
to effect further importations for a 
period of 3 years. 

Penalties relating to errors in docu- 
mentation may be waived if a communi- 
cation from the Bolivian consul in the 
country from which the goods were 
shipped is received within the time limit 
allowed for presentation of documents, 
indicating the error and correction and 
stating that in his opinion the error was 
unintentional. (See also under “Letter 
of Correction.’’) 


Appeals and Claims 


Decisions of customs administrators on 
matters regarding weight, quality, or 
value of the goods, their tariff classifi- 
cation, or payment of duties, are defini- 
tive unless overruled by the Director- 
General of Customs or appealed to the 
Customs Board. Appeals from rulings 
relating to tariff classifications and pen- 
alties imposed must be submitted within 
48 hours; after this period has elapsed, 
or if the importer has signified his agree- 
ment to the decision, no appeal can be 
made. Appeals in connection with pay- 
ment of duties or other matters not 
involving the question of classification 
and valuation.of the goods must be sub- 
mitted within 10 working days. All ap- 
peals must be prepared in triplicate and 
bear a stamp valued at 2 bolivianos. 


Abandoned, Reexported Goods 


Merchandise imported into Bolivia 
may be abandoned, either expressly, in 
writing to the local customs authorities, 
or tacitly, through failure to clear the 
goods within the prescribed time limits. 
Goods are regarded as having been 
tacitly abandoned when they have not 
been withdrawn from the customhouse 
within 40 days after customs examina- 
tion has been completed, when the con- 
signee indicated on the documents can- 
not be located, or is no longer living, or 
refuses to accept the shipment, or when 
the consignee has failed to present an 
import declaration within the prescribed 
time limit. 

The sale at public auction of aban- 
doned goods must be advertised in ad- 
vance for at least 3 days. Any time prior 
to their sale the rightful owner may 
gain possession of the goods by furnish- 
ing satisfactory proof that he is entitled 
to them and upon payment of customs 
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duties and other charges to which the _ 
goods are subject. After the goods have 
been sold, the proceeds, less the amounts 
payable in respect of duties, fines, and 
other charges, are held at the disposa} 
of the owner for a period of 1 year, after 
which they are forfeited to the Govern. 
ment. 


Shipments of goods designated in 
the respective documents for clearance 
through the customhouse of La Pag 
Oruro, Uyuni, or Villazon may be reex- 
ported without payment of duty, upon 
written application submitted within 39 
days after the arrival of the shipment 
This privilege is granted only in respect 
to the entire shipment covered by g 
single consular invoice. A bond must be 
furnished covering the approximate 
amount of import duty payable on the 
goods, which is canceled upon receipt 
by the Bolivian customs authorities 
within 90 days of a “landing certificate,” 
signed by the port authorities and legal- 
ized by the Bolivian consul in the coun. 
try to which the goods were reexported, Vol. 
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Special Requirements 






Bolivia has special regulations govern. 
ing the registration and labeling of me- © 
dicinal preparations and pharmaceuti-~ 
cal specialties. Information concerning * 
these regulations, as well as prohibited | 
imports and other special provisions af- 7 
fecting the importation of merchandise © 
into Bolivia, will be furnished by the ~ 
American Republics Unit, Bureau of © 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to in- 7 
terested American exporters, upon 7 
request. 

















Bolivian Consulates 






Since the location and jurisdiction of ~ 
foreign consulates in the United States 
are subject to change without notice, it 7 
is inadvisable to attempt to list them 
here. Firms that do not find a Bolivian 
consul listed in the telephone or city di- 7 
rectory of their city may learn the loca- 
tion of the nearest Bolivian consulate by 
addressing either the Consul-General of 
Bolivia, New York City, or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C, 
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